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A DAY IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 
BY GEO. DE HAVEN. 
Mexico is full of potent. It is not only identified with the 






history, real and 
romantic — so an- 
cient and inter- 
mixed that a charm 
covers all 
things. Rest- 
ing here in 
the grateful 
shade under 
the wide- 
spreading 
branches of 
a stately 
tree, in the 
Gran ‘Tivoli 
del Eliseo, it 
is not very 
difficult to 
imagine this 
: ’ the place 

=a - where the 
flaxen-head- 
ed hero Alvarado (called by the Aztecs 
Tonitiah, God of the Sun) made his 
famous leap across the canal during the 
dismal night, although to-day it is a 
quiet inclosure with splendid trees, shrub- 
bery, well-kept walks, summer houses—in 
size about the dimensions of a New York 


A WATER CARRIER. 


city uptown block, and with no trace of 
the canal. Instead of the din of battle, 
the clash of arms and. the shouts of ar- 


mies, we have the odor of victuals, the 
clash of dishes and the polite attention 
of waiters, for it is a restaurant, where one 
may secure about as satisfactory a meal 
as may be found in the capital. 

It will therefore have a charm deubly 
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romance written by Lew Wallace (“The 
Fair God’”’)—and which every intending 
visitor should read before coming — but 
it is an inviting, restful place, where a 
good spread may be enjoyed a/ fresco and 
time pleasantly killed in the middle of 
the day, when the stores are for the 
most part closed, and their keepers and 
attendants enjoying their accustomed mid- 
day nap. 

“Welcome art thou,” said Cortes to 
Alvarado, as the latter clambered up. the 
opposite side of the canal on that awful 
night, and “ welcome” is the watchword 
on this spot to-day. 

Arriving in the city by the Mexican 
Central this spot is but three-blocks dis- 
tant. Street cars pass the entrance (not 
the door, as the entrances to the houses 
are paved ways, giving access to the 
courtyards, into which the conveyances 
are driven, the doors and stairways open- 
ing on the courts) at intervals of twenty 
minutes, and the ride to the central park 
—the Plaza Mayor—is only fifteen min- 
utes. From the plaza street cars radiate 
to all parts of the city and suburbs. 

The street cars here have marked pecu- 
liarities, viewed from the standpoint of 
New York—that is to say, there are first, 
second and third class cars at different 
rates of fare. They travel in company, 
one following the other closely, but pro- 
pelled by separate teams of mules, and all 
making the same speed—a very rapid 
gait—the drivers lashing and swearing at 
them, seldom ceasing, in fact, except to 
violently blow a small tin horn when ap- 
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BUSY AS AN EASTERN BAZAR. 


proaching a corner, to give notice to all 
to get out of the way. 

These car companies also have in ser- 
vice regular lines of freight cars driven 
over the same tramways and, what is most 
peculiar, funeral cars for transporting 
corpses to the cemetery ; the car may be 
engaged to be at the appointed place at 
the time agreed on, the coffin is placed 
therein and the mourners may either ride 
in the regular scheduled cars or secure 
by previous arrangement special cars for 
exclusive use. 

When entering a street car the conduc- 
tor collects fare and gives in exchange a 
ticket—printed, by the bye, by the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company, of New York— 
which after a few minutes is called for 
by another official, who collects and tears 
it in two in your presence; a third party 
shortly gets aboard and relieves the second 
of the collections and checks him up, a 
very elaborate and no doubt satisfactory 
prevention against fraud. 

Polite attention, however, is the rule 
here, as it is everywhere. 

Arriving at the Plaza Mayor, the most 
imposing structure in sight is the grand 
cathedral, which occupies an entire block 


in this the eastern central part of the city, 
rearing its ornamental towers above the 
site of the great Aztec temple (of the 
God of War, Huitzl’), which was captured 
and destroyed by the Spaniards in 1521. 
It faces southward and fronts on the 
Plaza Mayor, one of the beauty spots of 
the city and a portion of the ground be- 
longing in the long ago to the temple in 
the city then known as Tenochtitlan. 
Four hundred feet long, about two hun- 
dred feet wide and nearly two hundred 
feet interior height is a huge edifice. 
These are about the measurements. Its 
cost has been something over $2,000,000. 
The great bell, nearly twenty feet high, 
costing $10,000, was hung in 1792. ‘The 
original building was the first Christian 
church in America — erected somewhere 
about 1523. The present structure was 
commenced in 1573, dedicated in 1656, 
and towers, over two hundred feet high, 
completed in 1791. Material, gray stone ; 
ornamentations, statues, friezes, etc., of 
marble. This short reference must suf- 
fice to indicate the wonderful building of 
the Holy Metropolitan Church of Mexico, 
for anything like an extended article 
thereon would leave little room for else. 
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Standing with one’s back to the face of 
the cathedral and turning to the left hand 
or eastward, a short walk will bring you 
to the end of the block. Cross the street, 
then turn to the right or south, passing 
in front of El Palacio, the Governor’s 
palace or public buildings (in ancient 
times here stood Montezuma’s palace), 
and continuing on that side of the street 
for three blocks, thence to the right half 
a block, and face to the south and you 
will have before you the Hospital de Jesus 
Nazareno, and be standing on the spot 
where, according to tradition, the meet- 
ing took place between Montezuma and 
Cortes. 

It is established beyond doubt, how- 
ever, that the hospital was founded by 
Cortes as a memorial, and because of its 
association with his entry into the city. 
More than three hundred years old and 
still maintained by provision made by 
Cortes, this is a sample of the antiques with 
which this wonderful city abounds to-day. 

It is of the Mexican capital as I find 
it that I would rather write, yet on every 
hand the ancient is so entwined with the 
modern that the temptation to look back- 
ward is almost irresistible. 

The dwellings, palatial and humble, 
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embody the same general plan of court- 
yard, the openings on the streets being 
confined to the windows, which are large 
and protected by iron bars. With the 
poorer classes the courtyard is an ill- 
smelling abode of refuse; with the well 
to do a bower of flowering plants and 
vines, a miniature park, whose tempera- 
ture is modified by the conductive agency 
of the stone walls and pavements ; for 
here the walls of the houses are built of 
great thickness to keep out the heat. 

Entering a residence you are met with 
a “chilling reception,” so to speak, which, 
however, is only in the air and not in the 
hearts of your hosts, as a more courteous, 
warm-hearted and impulsive people is not 
to be found. “The house is yours,” say 
they when they receive you, and it is the 
experience of yours truly during his stay 
that this seemed to be practically so. 

The ancients of Mexico—those whom 
Cortes conquered —took the hearts of 
their captives and slaves to offer as sacri- 
fices to the gods. The people of to-day 
make willing sacrifices to capture the 
hearts of their guests, and they succeed 
most effectually. 

The altitude of the city is 7,350 feet 
above sea level; the mornings and even- 
ings are like our choicest times in June, 
and although it becomes extremely hot 
from mid-day till 4 p. M., the blanket on 
the bed is in demand the year round, as 
the nights are always decidedly cool. 

The business portion of the city con- 
tains many fine retail stores, which handle 
about everything desirable in the world. 
Streets are well paved but narrow, with 
sidewalks about six feet in width. Every- 
thing modern which goes to make up a 
big city is at hand. 

The city parks are extensive and well 
kept, and are at certain times the resort 
of the best people, who enjoy the splen- 
did music of the military bands. At all 
times the picturesque costumes of the 
Mexican, with the brilliant-hued blanket 
(zerapa), the huge sombrero with gilt 
cord, monogram, etc., give sparkling con- 
trast to the background of green of the 
tropical foliage. . 

The public hack and the private turn- 
out are about the same as at home, al- 
though I do not see that the hansom cab 
has as yet made its appearance. 

The driving is seen at its best from 5 
to 7 p. M. onthe Paseo de la Reforma, 
the boulevard of the city, the place to 
see and be seen by everybody. 
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The avenue is about sixty feet wide 
and some two miles in length, terminat- 
ing at its outer end at the foot of the hill 
of Chapultepec. On either side are broad 
promenades between two rows of great 
shade trees, and at short distances huge 
high-backed stone benches invite to rest. 

At intervals there are g/orietas—circles 
400 feet in diameter—in the centres of 
which are magnificent statues to Colum- 
bus, the ’tzin Guatemo, Charles IV., etc., 
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the summit of the cliff, overlooking the 
-aseo, the city in the distance, with its 
hundreds of churches, the cultivated 
plains in every direction, and afar off the 
peaks of Popocatepetl and the White 
Lady. 

Where in the States the corrugated tile, 
the chimney pots and the peaked window 
reign supreme at the top of the stately 
buildings, here on the roof of the palace 
we find beautiful and extensive gardens 


IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY. 


the latter said to be the largest bronze 
statue in the world. 

Chapultepec rears its beautiful and ro- 
mantic heights at the farther end, and 
on its summit—the one-time pleasure 
grounds of the Montezumas—is now the 
summer residence of the President of 
Mexico, General Diaz, and a right royal 
pile it is. 

A military school similar tg the West 
Point Academy is also located here. 

The palace—mammoth in proportions, 
magnificent in its decorations and ap- 
pointments—is built on the very edge of 


with trees and flowers, fountains and stat- 
uary—far above any surrounding levels 
nearer than several miles—a dreamy won- 
derland, a modern Babylon hanging gar- 
den. Surrounding the foot of the hill, 
whose base scarce exceeds in extent a few 
acres, is a park, wherein are the world- 
famous cypress trees with their huge 
trunks and wide-expanding branches, 
gracefully festooned with the dainty 
Spanish moss ; and here they have stood 
for centuries, silent witnesses of the death 
of Ahnitze, the fall of his successor, the 
last of the Montezumas, the advent of 








the Spaniards and the rise of the church. 
The visitor of to-day is shown the par- 
ticular tree under which Montezuma wept 
because of his defeat. 

The scene on the Paseo during the 
fashionable hours is very inspiriting. 
Pedestrians fill the sidewalks, and the 
driveway is alive with splendid turnouts 
and dashing horsemen. 

One soon gets used to seeing a hand- 
some eab or landau hitched up to a pair 
of trim, well-kept mules and driven by a 
coachman with skin- tight trousers and 
jacket surmounted by a rakish sombrero 
with a rim two feet in diameter. 

Here the Mexican dude-exhibits himself 
on a horse of high degree, but whose 
identity is largely obscured by the mag- 
nificence of his trappings and the gor- 
geousness of the rider’s finery. 

A great sombrero of costly texture, 
sparkling with gilt cord and monogram, 
a suit of black or gray with silver or gold- 
en trimmings, close-fitting legging style 
pedal gear, down the sides of which are 
broad stripes of gilt or lacery, and the 
dainty foot set off with a silver spur — 
thus the rider. 

His saddle is a wonderful exhibition of 
the saddler’s art—a symphony in leather, 
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embroidery, carving and what not. On 
the pommel a lasso, possibly of silken 
cord; here a sword, there a pistol, etc. 

There are more sedate and dignified 
riders, to be sure, but the dude and his 
outfit seem to the stranger essential to 
the picture. Little children of six years 
ride on diminutive horses along with their 
elders with apparently all the indifference 
of experience, exchange salutations with 
passing friends and seem perfectly at 
home on the gallop. 

All kinds of turnouts, good, bad, indif- 
ferent, chase each other up one side, 
down the other; up and down, up and 
down they go, occasionally wheeling aside 
in one of the glorietas, perhaps to rest, 
but as well to see the constant proces- 
sion, and—to be seen. 

Referring to the good, bad and indiffer- 
ent reminds me that the public hacks 
are governed by an ordinance requiring 
them to exhibit a sign denoting the legal 
rate for service permitted by their license. 
There are three grades, the charges per 
hour being $1, 75 cents and 50 cents re 
spectively. Each grade is forbidden to 
charge more than the said sum (they 
never charge less and always get more 
when they can). ‘The class is denoted 
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by a small tin sign, flag shape, which is 
stuck in the roof, just to the rear of 
the driver. Any person who is familiar 
with the fascinating game of “draw” 
will have no difficulty in remembering the 
relative significance of the same, as they 
are blue, red and white—the blue $1, the 
red 75 cents, and the white 50 cents. 
Hackmen are obliged by law to exhibit 
the flag when not actually engaged in 
service ; when occupied or en route to an 
engagement the flag is removed. 

Hackmen all over the world belong to 
the same family of extortionists, and there 
is fo exception here, although, should 
they demand more than the legal fare, a 
decided objection, accompanied by “ Va- 
monos ala administracion,” will bring the 
rate to the limit. The police are always 
at hand, and will with the utmost courtesy 
but firmness take Mr. Cabby in charge. 
These members of the “finest” take you 
in with the grace of a dancing master, 
and Mexico is the best policed city in the 
world. 

Stationed at every crossing, their lo- 
cality and identity are simplified after 
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dark by a lantern similar to those used by 
trainmen, 

While they take their ease lounging in 
some sheltering corner, with the hood or 
cape of their coat thrown over their head 
as protection from the cool night air, the 
lamp rests peacefully in the centre of the 
crossing of two streets, giving comfort to 
the law abiding and notice to all others 
of the presence of the government. 

I have been informed that there is 
a standing reward for anyone who can 
capture one of these lamps without being 
seen by the officer to whom it belongs, 
and also that there is a severe penalty im- 
posed on those who in any way damage 
said luminaries. 

This is the land of the bull fight, and 
one of the sights all strangers feel they 
must see. I was no exception, and so 
mingling with the throng on the afore- 
said Paseo I found my steps timing and 
leading with the crowd on a bright Sun- 
day afternoon, along the boulevard, past 
the heroic statue of King “Charles, to- 
ward the hill, and off to the left, into a 
great .board inclosure, surrounded by 
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fakirs, peddlers of candies, banderillas, 
etc. 

The bull fights are held on Sundays, 
holidays and feast days, excepting during 
Lent, and are private speculations, like 
the circus and theatres of the North. 

In the city of Mexico are several rings 
which are leased from the owner by a 
manager or association. The proceeds, 
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hoodlums make an exciting scene. In 
due course the judge of the figh—farce, 
usually a local official, enters his box, and 
the signal for the commencement is 
given. 

The key of the pen is formally given 
to an attendant, who ceremoniously un- 
locks the door, the band plays, and the 
troop of performers appear in magnifi- 
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less expenses,-are paid out in salaries, pro- 
portions or the like. But the fight, to 
start with, is not a fight; there is nothing 
about it that warrants the term—and the 
reader will, I think, class it as a delusion 
and a snare. 

The inclosure is much the same as our 
circus ring, only about four timesas large ; 
is entirely surrounded by benches (bleach- 
ing boards), with boxes arranged on the 
shady sides, for the fi—performance com- 
mences at 4 P. M. 

The boxes are rude affairs of coarse, 
unpainted boards, containing six or eight 
chairs. A couple of bands of music blare 
at each other across the ring, and two de- 
tachments of troops in “ parade rest,” 
each, no doubt, mentally congratulating 
the other on its good fortune in getting a 
free look at the show, combining business 
with pleasure, so to speak, give color and 
snap to the scene. 

The music (always good in Mexico), 
the soldiers, the whistling, howling and 
screams of fun and derision from the 





cent mantles, sombreros, velvet and tin- 
sel; march in orderly procession across 
the ring and make obeisance to the judge, 
the matadores and banderilleros on foot 
and the picadores on horseback. The fine 
cloaks are removed and thrown by the 
performers to their respective friends and 
admirers in the boxes, to be retained by 
them until the close of the scenes. The 
red cloth (muleta) is then secured by some 
half dozen of the matadores and they are 
ready for the bull, who is released from a 
darkened pen where he has been kept for 
some days. 

As he passes into the light an attend- 
ant, in ambush and perfectly safe from 
the bull, jabs into his shoulder a steel 
barb, ostensibly a decoration, but really a 
torture, and smarting from the pain in- 
flicted he flees into the centre of the ring 
and wildly jumps and twists and snorts 
in his suffering. 

And now run toward him his tormentors 
(capeadores) with their long red cloths, 
which they flaunt before and for which 
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he immediately rushes and gores at, only 
to find no resistance. 

This is kept up until exhaustion com- 
mences. The picadores, who are mounted 
on played-out horses, are armed with 
lances; they are supposed to be more 
formidable than their fellows and able to 
gallop around the bull, sticking him at 
every opportunity. The fact is, however, 
that to keep the bull performing he must 
be supplied with something to gore, for 
he soon realizes the futility of butting at 
nothing and of chasing his tormentors 
around the ring, and so these poor horses 
are blindfolded and driven in front of the 
bull, who is spurred on to horning them. 

A bull who will not fight a horse is 
hissed and jeered by the audience, and 
judged not fit to be honorably dispatched 
by amatador. In such a dilemma a steer 
is driven into the ring and then allowed 
to depart, to show the way and attract the 
“cowardly” bull to retire. If he won’t 
the lasso is brought and he is dragged 
out. ‘ 

The horses, trembling with fear, are 
spurred by their riders, while attendants 
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sword. The chief matador now takes him 
in hand, and by provoking him to butt first 
to one side and then the other seizes the 
opportunity when the side of the neck is 
exposed to thrust the sword between the 
shoulders and downward, whence it finds 
unobstructed passage to the heart. 

A few seconds’ staggering, during which 
the entire troop surround the dying ani- 
mal, flaunting the red cloth before him, 
and there is one bull less in the world. 

Already his demise has been antici- 
pated. Three mules, harnessed abreast to 
suitable tackle, gallop in and drag the 
carcass out, the while a super, with a bar- 
row, spade and rake, puts in shape the 
arena. 

The banderillas are slender pieces of 
wood about eighteen inches long and half 
an inch square, ornamented with colored 
papers or ribbons, and having at one end 
a barbed point. These are jabbed into 
the bull’s shoulders as follows: The ban- 
derillero (he who uses these darts) stands 
with one in each hand, and as the bull 
dashes at him, with head down and eyes 
closed (a bull closes his eyes when he is 
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follow behind and lash them with whips 

» force them to run in the way, so that 
ey are literally thrown onto the horns 
f the bull. , 

After he has done his work on one or 
nore unoffending and defenseless horses 
€ is ready for the killing, which, to be 
ust the correct thing, must be with a 
single thrust of a long, slender - bladed 


in the act of goring), lightly jumps aside, 
at the same time planting one in each 
shoulder. Several pairs are thus fastened, 
adding pain and aggravation. The most 
graceful act during the performance is 
that of a gymnast, who, holding a long 
slender pole, selects his opportunity and 
running toward the bull as the latter goes 
for the man, gracefully vaults over the 
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bewildered animal, full length from horns 
to tail. Public sentiment is not all in 
favor of these brutal exhibitions and it is 
within reason to hope that the end is near. 

They are not patronized by the best 
people by any means, and at the perform- 
ance which the writer attended there were 
not a dozen Mexican ladies in the place. 

Enough of the bull fight, but while we 
are in this neighborhood a peep at the 
baths, but a few blocks distant, is in order. 

The buildings, one story in height, 
cover an immense space, being arranged 
in parallel lines, with the intermediate 
spaces beautified with walks and flower 
beds — cacti, palms and other tropical 
varieties. Ordinary baths of hot and 
cold water, Russian, Turkish, etc., are 
here found in perfection, in addition to 
which there are great open-air, high- 
walled pools of immense area ; also pri- 
vate inclosures, half covered and_ half 
open to the sky, in which one may bathe 
and swim in water clear as crystal, in 
pools whose sides and bases are blocks of 
beautifully polished onyx. Nor is this all : 
there are immense circular affairs. pre- 
pared and used solely for bathing horses 
and others for dogs. 

Hotels and dwellings are generally 
without baths, and the public (I do not 
mean free of charge) baths assume a 
character here that is quite different from 
those in the North. 

There is absolutely no excuse for going 
unwashed, however, if you possess the 
money to pay for a bath. This particu- 


lar bathing concern owns a street-car line 
which passes the buildings, and should 
you get ona car en route to the baths you 
can buy a bath ticket and your ride is 
thrown in. So when you return you are 
provided with a ticket good for a ride. 

Now, having gone with me to the figh— 
farce, to the Paseo, the Chapultepec Hill 
and the bath, perhaps something to eat is 
in order. 

Twenty minutes’ ride on the aforesaid 
free ticket carries you to within a short 
walk of the best city restaurants, in at 
least two of which English is “spoke,” 
and quite successful attempts made to 
give a “United States” meal. Fruits of 
the clime, pulke, the native drink—about 
as common a beverage as our beer—and 
certain peculiarly prepared dishes are to 
be found on the menu, with steaks, chops 
and other edibles familiar to the restau- 
rants in the States. 

The regular order of meals is a first 
breakfast of coffee and bread at 7 A. M.; 
a table d’héte breakfast ready from 12 M. 
to 3 Pp. M., and a dinner from 6 to 8 Pp. M. 

Wines are high priced—Sauterne, $3 ; 
champagnes, $6 and $7 per bottle; St. 
Louis beer, 50 cents per bottle. Ham, I 
am informed, is 75 cents per pound. 

Sleeping and eating accommodations 
do not go hand in hand as with us, the 
two features being separate matters of 
trade. To one not familiar with the lan- 
guage and customs it is puzzling to so 
calculate the sum of charges for the meal 
at the restaurant that it will amount to 
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what the waiter demands. You have not 
been supplied with butter, and you re- 
mind the attendant. He disappears, and 
in due—I should say overdue—time ap- 
pears with a platter with several shaving- 
like films of lardy-looking material or- 
derly arrayed around the edges, the cen- 
tre being occupied by radishes. 

It is the butter — saltless — made of 
goat's milk, and possibly the production 
of a goat who has feasted on hoopskirts, 
theatre posters, etc., but nevertheless 
palatable cum grano salis. You dispute 
the bill—no matter how flush you may be 
—you can’t possibly do otherwise if your 
visit be the first and a short one at that. 
Then comes the addition, steak so much, 
etc., and butter four reales (50 cents). 
You didn’t know they charged for butter— 
that’s all right—but even then the check 
is more—it is the waiter’s fee, which he 
places himself. 
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This is the custom, for the waiter de- 
pends entirely on fees—he gets no salary 
at all from his employer. 

And now to bed. We find another pe- 
culiarity as compared with home—rooms 
cost more and are less comfortably ap- 
pointed, no baths, poor attendance, the 
beds for the most part single and you 
find yourself and wife ushered into a room 
with two single beds, the rate being $2 or 
$3, on the average, per bed. However, 
you are fatigued and overcrowded with 
scenes that are wondrous strange, expe- 
riences that are at once novel and delight- 
ful and that is what you are here for. 

Sleep—nature’s gentle restorer—invades 
the premises, thoughts of home three 
thousand miles away are confusedly jum- 
bled up with cathedrals, plazas, music, 
flowers, tortured bulls, frescoed halls, 
soldiers, peasants, sombreros, blankets, 
etc., and the “ rest is silence.” 


Note.—The photugraphs from which the reproductions were made for this article were prepared by James Francis Barker. 
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TURNER, 


pointers, Juno and Daph, Mr. Winkle in 
his blue neckerchief ‘and Tupman, all 
funk and fidgets, were but the acces- 
sories leading up to the luncheon under 
the old oak on One Tree Hill, which 
began, in the language of the immortal 
Pickwick, “so delightful, so thoroughly 
delightful,” and ended in his being in- ws 
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terned, fast asleep in his barrow, in the 
village pound. 

Like most of the incidents of Dickens 
it is exaggerated, perhaps ludicrously so ; 
but then Dickens wrote in those days 
mainly to catch the risibility of his read- 
ers. Howsuccessful he was time attested; 
certainly the picture is true in the main 
if, as it probably was, it was written to 
accentuate the fact that a well-packed 
luncheon basket is a factor of no mean 
moment in the pleasures of partridge 
shooting. 

The partridge itself is a social bird. 
The most timid of all the feathered tribes, 
“the fearful partridge” as Spencer calls 
him, he is yet the one bird who most af- 
fects the haunts of man ; the grouse lives 
on the wild, bleak moors, 

Where nothing’s left to fancy’s guess, 

You see that all is loneliness ; 
the pheasant is a denizen of the recesses 
of the woods ; but the partridge, 

Oft by the side of sheepfold ; on the ground 

Bared by the frequent hoof he loves to lie 

And bask, 
as sang one who knew them well, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem in speaking of such 
a timorous bird, the more man cultivates, 
the more he breaks up the wild common, 
the more land he brings under the plow 
the more the partridge increases. He is at 
the doors of almost every farmer of arable 
land in England, certainly in all the home 
counties, and he has become especially 
the farmers’ bird, so much so in fact that 
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farmers use the colloquial expression “ the 


birds,” and it goes without saying that 
they mean thereby the partridge; it 


thrives best and is naturally most abun- 
dant where the farmers are many and 
farms are not large. 

The variety of crops necessitated by 
small holdings suits its habits; he loves 
diversity and he loves it close together ; 
given this and he will increase and multi- 
ply up to the very gates of great cities, 
from which follows another incident of 
partridge life, that the right to shoot him 
is so often the right of the tenant, and 
that it is only mainly on special game 
estates, which are, in fact, to a large 
extent game factories, that he is the land- 
lord’s bird. Hence the number of per- 
sons who can indulge in the luxury of in- 
viting a few friends on “the first” for a 
day in the stubbles is extremely large, and 
as the opportunities so are the indulgences 
in it. His season, too, comes coincidently 
with that time of the year when the 
farmer feels most justified in relaxing, 
and more generously disposed to treat 
the world with open heartedness. The 
labors of the harvest are over, the golden 
grain has been gathered in, and rent day 
has not yet approached so near as to cast 
its anxious shadows on his path; he has 
risen up early and late taken rest ever 
since the days when 

Winter, lingering in the lap of spring, 
threatened his flocks. He has snatched 
his hay between the torrents with which 
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a dripping June too frequently visits 
England; he has watched the fiery 
globe fall night after night beyond the 
western hills, baking the drenched clay 
so hard that to transplant his green crops 
seemed a never-coming possibility. The 
dank and dreary days of winter are yet 
in that future which it is one of the dis- 
pensations of Providence we can neither 
foresee nor vividly conjure up, and why 
should he not gather round him for a few 
days the friends who have for so many 
years cheered his autumns with their 
presence and made his roof tree ring with 
the old, familiar story—the thrice-told 
tale—which nevertheless he would miss? 
And soas “the first ” approaches the signs 
of the times make themselves evident : 
the gun case — not the gun which is his 
frequent companion, of which the very 
rabbits know the snap, but the gun for 
“the birds”—is overhauled; the cart- 
ridges are replenished; last October's 
ale is tapped and submitted to the or- 
deal of a testing among those of his 
faithful farm hands who, I warrant me, 
know a good glass of ale when they taste 
it; the best bedrooms are aired—it would 
be insult to say are tidied up, so spotless 
and so neat are they at all times; the 
flower beds in the lawn have their arrears 
of neglect, incident to the strain of har- 
vest, paid them. The anxiously-expected 
and sure-to-be-received letters of accept- 
ance come to hand ; the coveys are noted, 
as they have been, indeed, again and 
again these months past, and all is ready 
for the day of grace the law has long de- 
layed. 

I can see the old farm house now; its 
deep, broad porch parcel clad in ivy ; its 
windows close set with jasmine sown 
with stars ; red bricked, many gabled and 
quaint, all heights and all slopes; here 
coming down with a plunge of the roof 
like an avalanche, there hipped up into 
narrow dormers, as if space had been a 
matter of great moment, but mainly low, 


two stories its average limit heavenward ; ; 


put together at odd times anywhere these 
four hundred years, and, as originally it 
was the home of the greater part of the 
farm hands as well as of the farmer, it is 
larger than its modern need; its open, 
stone-paved hall, its long, low, timber- 
ceiled keeping room, innocent of plaster, 
every timber standing out squared and 
brown with age; with windows on each 
side of the ample fireplace so that the 
farmer’s eye can range at will over the 
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stock yard; its ample lawn, parterred 
with pansies; its orchard, in which that 
prince of apples, the russet, still lingers ; 
its stately walnut trees, and away beyond 
and below, for it stands on a slight rise, 
far away reach the alternating browns, 
drabs, greens, blacks of its varicolored 
crops or fallows, falling and rising until 
they are lost in the sky line or stopped 
short by the spinney which bounds it for 
the greater part of its northern side. 

Very lovely the landscape looks, too, 
this fresh September morning. The air 
has just an edge on it, just enough to re- 
mind you that the fall is here and that 
the dog days are past. Scarce more than 
a tinge is in the green foliage of high sum- 
mer, a scene not to be contemplated in 
many lands, differing, indeed, from any- 
thing else in Europe in the same latitude ; 
unlike France, which, for the most part, 
looks as if it were covered with table 
cloths, so tiny are its subdivisions and its 
agricultural system ; unlike Holland, with 
its sweeping plane of cattle-dotted pas- 
tures ; unlike, of course, the more north- 
ern latitudes of Norway, or more southern 
sun plains of Spain ; more like the south- 
eastern parts of Pennsylvania than any 
other portion of the United States, yet 
differing from that in freshness of foliage, 
in finish and completeness. Here, while 
on the one hand there is not the monot- 
onous breadth of Dakota’s endless uni- 
formity of wheat, wheat, wheat, by the 
mile on mile, neither on the other hand 
is there the European “petit culture.” 
Here forty acres, off which barley has 
been carted, alternate with a sweep of 
mangold wurtzel, turnips or kohl rabi, 
which glitter in their shiny coats and 
broad-flanged leaves of green of every 
shade, and afford a pleasant relief to the 
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eye and a paradise of covert for the birds. 
A sweeping hiil side of wheat stubbles en- 
circles an area which is divided betwixt 
the potato, the seeding flax and the bean, 
while the bottoms are occupied by willow- 
fringed meadows, whose fragrant products 
come wafting up the wind, and each 
separated from the other by hedge rows 
of happy medium, not, on the one hand, 
straggling into the overhanging, magpie- 
haunted, wild growth of our youth, nor 
on the other hand so dwarfed, splayed 
and slashed as to be useless as screens 
when shooting. 

Such is the home of the average sports- 
man who goes for the birds on “the first,” 
and such is the country. 

As the farmer steps from his porch he 
stoops to return the recognition of his 
stump - tailed spaniel ; rises to his full 
height, bares his broad forehead, thinned 
of its youthful abundance in front, and 
passes across it his red bandanna. He 
looks every inch an English farmer and a 
ready-made sportsman. Sixty, if a day, 
yet carrying the ruddiness of youth. 
Short, but strongly built, weighing well in 
the scale 250 pounds, with not an ill-shaped 
line in his contour; hard as nails and as 
enduring as a machine. He is the nat- 
ural product of open air, exercise, early 
hours and moderation in all things. 

The addition of a pair of gaiters, worn 
as shiny as an old saddle, is all that is 
required to equip him for the field. 
No need for him to look out anything 
special, his drab brown homespun suit, 
soft silk necktie and felt wideawake, 
broad of brim and pliant to the wind, area 
ready and perfect equipment for sport, as 
he has proved any time these forty years 
past and looks capable of for half as 
many more. So long as he lasts the sport 
will, for fairly you cannot kill the part- 
ridge out of such a country. You may 
kill them in it in plenty, but by fair means 
you cannot even thin them below the 
average. Within limits the doggerel of 
the countryside, which says of “ the women, 
the dog and the walnut tree, the more 
you beat them the better they be,” would 
lose some of its ungallantness and none of 
its truth if applied to the partridge, for 
the more they are shot, within reason, 
the more they be. 

And the average English farmer does 
shoot them within reason. Relying upon 
their natural reproductiveness and not 
on artificially recuperating his stock, he 
shoots over his dogs in the good old 
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sportsmanlike way his fathers did before 
him. 

The principal days are limited to but 
four, perhaps five, guns. His eldest son, 
himself at an off farm on the outskirts of 
the parish learning the long lesson of the 
seasons, has come in, and he too brings in 
a dog, for he is as a chip of the old block, 
and is seldom without one or more of these 
favorite companions of man, especially of 
the English husbandman. This time it is 
a retriever, black and tan, with a coat of 
satin and ears of fleecy unwound silk (he 
could bring a brace of greyhounds which 
would show you some sport, if this were a 
becoming day for them). His wife’s cou- 
sin, a doctor from the North who has never 
shaken off the habits of his youth, and 
yearly makes this pilgrimage ; the land- 
lord of the inn, which for generations has 
been his sanctum in the nearby market 
town, where the talk is all of the sports 
of the field and the villainous prices and 
the drink of the wholesomest—these and 
an articled pupil of the surveyor of the 
ground landlord, whose good offices at the 
great man’s ear when the next valuation 
is settled may not be entirely useless, com- 
plete the guns, for the youngest son, just 
home from school, has not yet reached 
higher than the privilege of a shot at the 
rabbits. He will take a lesson to-day, 
though it be only through the medium of 
carrying a game bag, if he has his eyes 
open. 

And so off they go systematically and 
patiently, for the farmer is not here for a 
day ; he is here to stop, and he is not built 
up with his nerves at a tension, he is in 
no fever of a hurry to bang and blaze 
away at every feather on his farm and 
call it sport ; he takes a pride in his dogs 
and in his own skill in circumventing the 
game ; he knows every inch of the ground 
and thereabouts, every covey of birds on 
it ; to him all the gaps and short cuts and 
every available piece of screen, which in 
the prevailing wind will be available, are 
as familiar as his fingers ; he has brought 
up his dogs from puppyhood, and they 
have followed at his heel with their eye 
on his hand so long that the slightest 
movement has to them become a language 
which they interpret and act upon with 
an intelligence the nearest approach to 
reason the animal kingdom shows. To 
ask such a man to take his stand and 
quietly wait till the frightened, flurried 
birds are driven wildly over his ambush 
would be to insult his understanding of 
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the term of sport and offer hima stale, flat 
and unprofitable exchange. No! if he sees 
The fluttering covey from the stubbles rise 
And on swift wing divide the sounding skies, 
and they settle again in the short stalks 
with which the reaping machine has grie- 
vously inflicted the modern sportsman, 
he puts up with it and exercises his cun- 
ning the sharper until he is rewarded, 
when 
The scattering lead pursues the certain sight, 
And death in thunder overtakes the flight. 
Before the days when the gun had arrived 
at such mechanical excellence as to be- 
come possible as the engine of destruc- 
tion, the partridge was principally netted, 
or rather stalked, in a very curious way. 
A dummy was made of canvass in the 
shape and similitude of a horse stuffed 
with straw, for lightness ; nets were set 
in a certain predetermined direction ; the 
dummy horse was taken into the field 
and the sportsman, advancing and moving 
with this before him, gently run the par- 
tridges into the meshes; for seeing this 
familiar figure and not recognizing the 
presence of the more fatal man, they 
shifted and shifted, and run and run un- 
til they found themselves in the toils. 
The more destructive modern method 
of taking him by “the dyive” is really 
but an adaptation of the process of the 
stuffed horse, only substituting for the 
small number, by whom that operation 
was carried out, the large number of 
“beaters,” who now surround the estate 
and drive before them the guileless bird 
to sure and certain destruction. Little 
recks he that each of yon innocent line of 
sheep hurdles, set at right angles and 
wattled with green boughs, has masked 
behind it two guns, one of which will take 
he birds coming by from the right, and 
the other from the left; or that the line 
of breast- high growing firs, which they 
have flown by and over every day for 
months on the sandy heath, now shelters 
a whole battery of deadly marksmen, who 
have been watching the gathering num- 
bers since the time when the beaters were 
mere specks on the horizon. "Tis by 
these means the big bags are made which 
look so astonishing beside the modest 
records of the past ; for beside the num- 
ber of guns gathered at the points where 
the birds are driven, made manifold by an 
attendant to each to load and pass, the 
same birds, which you would scarcely get 
more than one volley at in a day in the 
open, are driven by over and over again, 
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first from this direction, then from that. 
Of course, if the object is to kill as 
much game as will pay a fair return by 
way of rent on the outlay incurred, and 
if the birds are artificially reared for 
that purpose, as where driving is osten- 
tatiously indulged in as a regular method 
they are, there is little to be said on the 
matter. It is fashionable, it marks the 
possessor of the possibilities as a man at 
least of means, and it will more or less 
continue. That it is not absolutely de- 
structive of bird life is quite clear ; for 
whether on the clays of Staffordshire or 
Warwickshire, the sands of Norfolk, or 
the yellow loam of Suffolk, where their 
principal locations are, birds are more 
and more abundant, for, whereas it was 
considered “in the fifties” quite an event 
for guns,walking in line, to average, on the 
best estates, forty brace a day, the enor- 
mous number of over sixty-five hundred 
partridges has fallen on one estate to 
three guns in a fortnight, by which cal- 
culations one hundred and fifty partridges 
must every day have fallen to each gun 
during the whole shooting. 

There are, curiously enough, no true 
partridges in these States, though the name 
is given indifferently and somewhat care- 
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lessly to every species of American 
grouse, though why there should not be 
in the States the English partridge is a 
question to’ which an answer would be 
difficult, seeing especially that the ad- 
vance of civilization and cultivation is 
not only no bar 
largely a necessity of his existence. 
They are indigenous to Great Britain, 
true, but they are also very widely dis- 
tributed ; they are found all through 
Europe from France to Turkey and in 
the northern states of Africa ; they are an 
enemy to no man’s interest, taking but a 
poor tithe of the fruits of the earth for 
their wages. 

They would be a delightful addition to 
the luxuries of the table as well as to the 
sports of the field, and they can be 
brought up in the first instance under the 
common hen, who will hatch the eggs 
and tend to the young in apparently 
happy ignorance of the truants she is 
raising. When once settled they are not 
given to wandering; they can get their 
own living all through the year and re- 
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to his presence, but > 











quire no attention to produce in natural 
quantities. They pair early in January, 
and are perfect models of conjugal fidel- 
ity. The cock bird is monogamous, and 
having taken, or rather won, the favor of 
his wife by the fierce ordeal of battle he is 
faithful until death them do part. The hen 
is anexemplary mother, and many are the 
stories of craft and dissimulation by which 
she will lead away danger from her young. 
When the stout mower’s whistling blade 
Incautious her abode invades, 

she willdimp off, feigning lameness with 
a perfection and deception which carry 
one far on to the borders of reason ; and 
she is a prolific layer, her family on hatch- 
ing ranging not often below a dozen, and 
although disease may claim some and 
their natural enemies, the cat, the crow, 
the magpie, the weasel and the stoat, may 
ravage others, there seems to be no rea- 
son why the partridge should not be 
translated into the States and thrive 
there, to become in the course of a gen- 
eration the social cementer which it has 
proved so long in the Old Country. 
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WE met upon the tennis court— 
The balls were flying to and fro— 
She, smiling, answered when I asked: 
“ Why, ‘love’ is nothing, don’t you know.” 


Next winter, when I courage took, 
And asked if love was nothing still, 
Rose red she. flushed, then shyly said : 


“Tn tennis only, love is nil.” Ty, We. EA: 














THE PRAIRIE 


CHICKEN 


OF AMERICA. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 





HE pinnated 
grouse or, as it 
is commonly 
called, the prai- 
rie chicken is a 
queer bird. Shy 
and often diffi- 
cult to approach, 
it still loves to 
be in the vicin- 
ity of human 
habitations. It 
has followed the 
farmer from the 
Western Reserve 
to the prairies of Illinois, across the Mis- 
sissippi, and it is now beginning to be 
abundant in the western counties of 
Kansas and Nebraska and in Eastern 
Colorado. 

Before it has fled the prairie sharp- 
tailed grouse, that formerly was found in 
the uplands ofg lowa, Nebraska and Da- 
kota. Following it is the quail or Bob 
White—the bird of the underbrush and 
timber, as the prairie chicken is of corn 
fields and stubble. It has come with the 
homesteader and with the meadow lark, 
and welcomes the robins, bluebirds and 
warblers that arrive only when orchards 
are set out and timber claims are well 
under way. 

In some respects the game bird of the 
plains changes his habits with his habitat. 
Especially is this noticeable during the 
breeding season. The prairie chicken in 
Illinois will lay its eggs and rear its 
young in the same field where it will be 
hunted later in the season. But in the 
Platte Valley, in Nebraska, it makes its 
nest on the islands. ‘These islands are 
low, fringed with brush and covered with 
luxuriant grasses that are not cut until 
late in the autumn. Here there is abso- 
lutely no danger of molestation from man 
and prairie fires are comparatively un- 
known. Late fires cook probably one- 
third of the eggs that are laid on the 
uplands. 

The “booming” by the river has 
Stopped. The male birds are already on 
the uplands. Amid the carex and wild 
grass, under plum brush and beside the 
osiers the young birds are getting fat. 


Their mothers teach them to exercise 
their wings and their eyes are sufficiently 
bright to detect a grasshopper or a butter- 
fly many yards away. But this kind of 
life cannot last forever. It is early in 
July. Theclick of the mower floats down 
from the rolling prairies above the river. 
Oats are ripening and the wheat will soon 
be ready for the reaper. The river grass 
is drying. It is time for flight. It seems 
as though this migration is preconcerted. 
Early in July the females bring their 
broods together and for a couple of days 
there is an incessant flight to the north 
and south. Then the islands are deserted 
until the next spring. 

The hunting season should not begin 
before the middle of August, and farmers 
as arule comply with the regulations of 
the game law. But every town has a few 
self-styled sportsmen who commence to 
destroy chickens and quail before the 
young birds have their power of flight 
fully developed. This makes harder 
work and longer trips for those who shoot 
only in the open season. Still such a 
state of affairs cannot be helped until the 
West makes provisions for the rigid en- 
forcement of the game laws already en- 
acted, but which are practically a dead 
letter. Were sportsmen’s clubs an insti- 
tution west as well as east of the Missis- 
sippi the matter would soon rectify 
itself. 

The hunting season having arrived 
there is a choice of ground. We assume 
that the sportsman comes to the Platte 
Valley, in Central Nebraska, one of the 
best chicken grounds in the land. He 
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can try either the sand hills, south of the 
river, or the cultivated uplands that 
stretch away toward the Loup. His 
chances of success are good in either di- 
rection, but, during August, he will have 
less trouble in finding his birds in the 
sand - hill draws. Nevertheless he will 
have more sport and will get the zest of 
hunting by trying the stubble fields. He 
may get some shooting almost within the 
corporate limits of any town in the State, 
but he should go farther if he wants to 
thoroughly enjoy himself, and in order to 
get both the morning and the evening 
shooting should allow two days for the 
trip. For equipment each hunter will 
take a gun, presumably twelve gauge, 
well choked, and 
will use No. 8 
shot early in the 
season and No. 6 
after the birds 
grow more wary. 
No matter what 
his favorite dog 
may be, he will 
find a well-brok- 
en setter, one 
that is a thor- 
ough retriever, 
the best for this 
region. There 
are no springs, 
and the streams 
are many miles 
apart, and the 
setter seems to 
endure both 
thirst and -the 
changes of cli- 
mate and tem- 
perature better 
than does the 
more nervous pointer. “All aboard for 
Wood River!” is the cry that greets us 
on the first day of the open season. 
It takes but a short time to eat our 
breakfast and crowd into the spring 
wagon that holds when loaded four men, 
with shooting irons and a pair of Glad- 
stone setters. Off to the north we go, 
the pulses quickened and every sense 
put on the alert by this clear, dry, bracing 
Western atmosphere. Out of the town, 
with its hum of life, past the fertile farms 
that hem it in, across Wood River, with 
its heavily - timbered banks, where the 
piping quail makes music all day long, 
and now we are on the rolling, furrowed 
uplands, where the pinnated grouse makes 
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his midsummer and autumn home. We 
see other game birds in abundance. It 
is too early for geese. They have not 
yet commenced their flight from the far 
North, but ducks are here. Every lagoon 
shows mallards, green-winged teal or wid- 
geon. ‘There are two species of plover, 
jack snipes, avocets and curlews, besides 
a host of the smaller Zmicole, and the 
naturalist will take pleasure in studying 
the prairie horned lark upon its native 
heath. Each season brings new songsters 
from the East. This year, for the first 
time, the Maryland yellow throat is found 
on the timber claims and about the 
orchards. 

The sun is getting higher and hotter. 
Its rays glint the 
rich green of the 
waving corn, 
sparkle on the 
golden oat stub- 
ble and warm 
the sere brown 
of rowen fields. 
Yellow and 
brown are the 
predominant 
pints, with which 
the sod houses 
and thatched 
stables harmon- 
ize. Even our 
bird, the chick- 
en, dresses in a 
sober suit of 
gray that it may 
not disturb the 
autumnal - hued 
landscape. The 
whole country is 
a checker board, 
with 160-acre 
squares, save where a section or two of 
unbroken prairie stretches away from the 
road. But we miss the shade that other 
regions afford, and we miss the wild flow- 
ers, the asters and the golden rods, for 
here there is nothing but the flaunting 
yellow sunflower to give brilliancy to the 
picture. 

High noon! A friendly farm house ac- 
commodates us with dinner, and while 
the team is resting we discuss crops and 
the latest news. Chickens are reported 
as more common than usual, and the 
farmer gives us some interesting facts 
concerning the prairie sharp-tailed grouse 
that disappeared from this region about 
seven years ago. When the settlers first 
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came to central and northern Nebraska 
the sharp tail was common in the upland 
“draws.” It was always shy, excepting 
in the coldest weather. At first it left in 
varm weather and returned in winter; 
but its comings became less frequent, and 
it was finally lost altogether for two years. 
The cold winter of 1885 brought it back 
to civilization, and it was too tame to af- 
ford sport. It would roost with barnyard 
fowls, and when disturbed in the snow 
would simply bury itself in the fields, 
from which it had to be actually kicked 
in order to get a wing shot. One man 
found eight sharp tails in his corn crib 
and kept them for two months, but with 
the return of warm weather they left their 
barnyard friends and headed for the 
Northwest. 

At 2 o'clock we are again under way, 
and a ten-mile ride through the unending 
monotony of corn fields and stubble brings 
us to our destination. It seems strange 
that we should have driven forty miles 
after chickens and not have seen one up- 
on the way. Chickens like the shade, and 
by 9 o’clock in the morning they retire to 
the middle of the corn fields and rest until 
the sun is low in the West, when they 
come out to feed. If plowed land is near 
they will take a dust bath in the warm 
loam before beginning to eat. It is no 
uncommon thing about 4 in the afternoon 
to surprise a party of a dozen prairie fowl 
disporting in the dirt, and scratching and 
tossing the dirt with as much gusto as 
domestic chickens. 

At length we arrive at the ranch, and 
stretch ourselves preparatory to the three- 
hours’ tramp that we will have before 
dark. As to the personnel of the party, 
there is the doctor, the professor, the cap- 
tain and the writer. ‘The captain operates 
a gun shop as well as a gun, and is re- 
sponsible for the expedition. We are 
joined by “ Mac,” the ranchman, and by 
his red and yellow nondescript cur, which, 
as he informs us, is a “dandy.” Boots and 
coats are donned, and a little after 4 
o’clock we start for the nearest wheat 
stubble. The captain says it is useless 
to look for chickens in oat stubble, but, 
with all his experience, he will change his 
mind before to-morrow night. Down into 
the “draw,” up the other side, across the 
pasture, where the kildeer keep up their 
querulous cry, clear to the wheat field we 
go, so eager to get the first shot that we 
forget to talk. Even the dogs seem to 
realize that the hunting season is fairly 
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opened, and with every call to “heel” 
they wag their tails and seem to say that 
they might be allowed a few extra privi- 
leges on this day. 

And now we separate. Mac takes his 
dog and keeps near the corn. ‘The cap- 
tain and I take Parker and the middle 
of the field, while Professor and Doc 
hunt the farther side with Dude. We 
go slowly and the dogs range well, but no 
birds. Can it be too early for them? 
No! Look at Parker. His nose is down. 
He stops, turns back on his track. He 
knows that the wind is not in his favor, 
hence his extraordinary caution. His 
tail shakes slowly, then stiffens, and he 
begins to crawl slowly and stealthily to 
the bevy that, all unsuspecting, are eating 
their last supper. No need of hurry. 
Parker can hold them until the word is 
given. Nowhestiffens. They are right 
ahead. Little Dude sees his rival, and, 
not to be outdone, crosses the field re- 
gardless of his master’s whistle and backs 
the older dog in perfect style. 

Whirr! whirr! whirr! So sudden and 
sharp that it almost takes away the 
novice’s breath. Three shots, three dead 
birds and—that miserable pup has run 
in and flushed the whole bunch. It is re- 
load and fire in a second, and we get 
good quartering shots, but in the excite- 
ment cannot tell how many fall. Parker 
will attend to that part of the sport. 
Away they sail over the corn and Mac, 
with his old muzzle loader, secures a 
cripple that, with drooping tail and waver- 
ing flight, was making after his compan- 
ions. ‘They went clear beyond the corn 
and we shall probably find them in the 
next stubble as we circle homeward. We 
stop and rest, while Parker noses around 
and finally brings six young birds to his 
master’s bag. Dude, who has caused so 
much trouble, goes back to the doctor 
and is soundly thrashed for his disobedi- 
ence. It is the first whipping of the sea- 
son and its effect does not wear off. 

On we go. Mac routs two or three 
birds near the corn in which they take 
refuge. Then Doc and Professor begin a 
fusillade on the left. Now for sport! 
The birds make for the corn, and in do- 
ing so fly directly across our path and 
about thirty yards ahead. They are mak- 
ing wonderful time for chickens, and we 
have to hold well ahead of them. Even 
Mac and the red and yellow dog score 
one from this flock. The stragglers now 
get up, one at a time, and the pockets of 
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our hunting coats are growing heavy. 
loc and the professor are already tired 
and want to go back to the farm house 
and supper. The captain and I cannot 
think of being hungry before dark, so the 
three desert us, and we circle the corn 
field to find, just as we had expected, the 
first flock. Parker holds them, though 
they are more restless than before, and 
we add two more birds to the load. 

Down sets the sun, and twilight comes 
on rapidly. The hens and young birds 
are near the haystacks or in the corn, but 
every now and then we put up a tough 
old cock, who, solitary and malevolent, 
thinks that he has a perfect right to stay 
in the open field as long as he wishes. 

There is a light in the kitchen as we 
approach, and the two delinquents are 
seated on the step indulging in an in- 
jurious pre-prandial pipe. Of course they 
have not dressed enough birds for supper, 
nor even wiped out their borrowed guns. 
Oh, no! They have come for sport, and 
someone who is more accustomed to rough 
life must do the work. Still they are good 
fellows and mean well, and as they see 
is start in on the pile of birds they help 
to the best ‘of their ability. They are 
willing to learn, and the next time they 
go out they will not be found with smutty 
and pitted gun barrels. 

Nine o'clock! Rather late for supper, 
but such a supper is always worth waiting 
for. Such bread and butter and coffee ; 
such fried chickens, such peaches, grown 
right on the. place; such a jolly crowd ! 
These glorious red-letter days, that re- 
mind of the picnics of boyhood, come all 
too seldom ; but when they do come they 
bring health and happiness and recollec- 
tions that all time cannot efface. And 
after supper came the pipe of peace. 
Even Dude was forgiven for the misde- 
meanors of the day, and we thought that 
such a crowd never met before. Blankets 
in the haystack made our bed, and never 
mortals rested better than we. 

“Cap! Cap! It’s getting light.” Old 
Cap did not have to be called twice when 
there was a chance to shoot. Silently we 
dressed and stole away toward the cold, 
gray East. It was cloudy and raw. No 
matter how easy of approach chickens 
are on other mornings, on such a morn- 
ing they are wild as hawks. None but 
oid cocks will be feeding in stubble, and 
if the day be cloudy the hens and young 
birds will not leave the sheltering corn be- 
fore 8 o'clock. We were almost ashamed 


to return to breakfast without a single 
trophy ; but it was a choice between that 
and starvation. Moreover, we had more 
chickens than we couid eat in three meals, 
so we did not need them. 

Considering the fact that we slept out- 
doors, Mac did not feel like charging us 
anything for accommodations, but he 
finally accepted $2 for four men, two 
horses and two dogs. Even then his 
conscience was uneasy and he said that 
he was afraid he had taken too much. It 
is just that way whenever one stops ata 
Western farm house. If you pay, well, 
and if not, well. You are a guest, per- 
haps a stranger, but you will be made to 
feel at home, and the best in the house is 
at your disposal. 

The homeward ride was beneath a 
cloudy sky. It was a cool day — just 
right for sport. Every stubble field 
yielded its quota of birds, and there were 
no fences to interfere with ’cross-country 
driving. The captain sedulously avoided 
oats, but, about noon, yielding to the re- 
quest of the whole party, he stopped at a 
golden field and let us alight. The doctor 
was first, and had not gone ten paces be- 
fore his gun came up. There was a crack 
and he scored one. Then the dogs com- 
menced to work, and it seemed as though 
there was a whole company of infantry on 
a skirmish drill. In vain the captain 
called for one of us to come and hold the 
team. We told him that oats were no 
good, and he had to stay still and watch 
the fun. 

At 4 o’clock we got back to town 
with ninety-seven birds, and we must have 
disposed of at least a dozen chickens at 
Mac’s ranch. We were tired and hungry, 
but we were in the best of spirits and 
ready to start out in the morning, if it 
were possible, for another hunt. 

Now, just such shooting can be ob- 
tained anywhere in Nebraska, east of 
North Platte, within ten miles of either 
of three lines that cross the State. Pin- 
nated grouse are on the increase. While 
immense numbers are shipped to the 
Omaha and Chicago markets, pot hunt- 
ing is not practiced in the rural districts. 
Hunting for market does not begin be- 
fore the middle of September. Young 
birds are too tender to stand long ship- 
ments in warm weather and old birds are 
too tough to bring a good price. So for 
a month the sportsman can have every- 
thing his own way. Five miles from the 
railroad will give him good shooting, 
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though the farmers near the larger towns 
discourage trespassing on account of the 
danger of fires. 

Late in the autumn and early in the 
winter, after the flocks are separated, 
pinnated grouse are to be found about 
corn shucks, and to these and to hay- 
stacks they fly for shelter from blizzards 
and snowstorms. But, as the season ad- 
vances and settled cold sets in, they be- 
come very wild and the shooting sea- 
son practically ends with Thanksgiving. 
From that time until the breeding season 
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they pick up a scanty living, and when 
they pair and again seek the meadows 
and underbrush of the islands they are in 
very poor condition. 

Other species of grouse can be more 
easily domesticated and are better able 
to endure confinement. The pinnated 
grouse wants to be near man, and yet it 
requires absolute freedom. ‘These traits 
make it a splendid game bird and at the 
same time one of the easiest to hunt, and, 
unlike most of our game, it seems to be in 
no danger of extermination. 





““ THE PIPE OF PEACE.” 









WHEN oft the sails hang useless in the air, 
But idly shaken by the long ground swell, 
And white clouds drift across the heaven fair, 
Ah! then, my pipe, I love thy fragrance well. 
But more than this, when, on a summer night, 
As perfumed zephyrs softly kiss the trees, 
Upon my back I lie in half moonlight 
And hear sweet music wafted on the breeze, 
Or gentle rustlings, sighing of the wind 
Through foliage thick with leaves and flowers of 
June, 
Or murmuring through the vines and trees entwined, 
A far-off, dreamy, melancholy tune,— 
Ah! then I love to lie in solitude 
And watch thy curling smoke in peaceful mood. 


WM, ft. 




















SALT-WATER FISHING NEAR 





NEW YORK. 


BY CHARLES BARKER BRADFORD. 


Subtle: Has he bit? Has he bit ? 

Face: And swallowed, too, my Subtle. 
him line, and now he plays i’ faith. 

Subtle: And shall we twitch him? 

Face: Through both the gills. 

—Ben. Jonson, * The Alchemist,” 1611, Act 11., Scene I. 


I have given 


HERE are fisher- 
men who do not 
like salt - water 
fishing, there are 
those whoare not 
fond of casting 
their line in fresh 
water, there are 
rodsters who fol- 
low both, and 
there are men 
who care nothing 
about either 
branch of the pis- 
catorial pursuit. 
The fisherman 
who finds pleas- 

a = ure in both fresh 
and salt water is a wise man, for with rod 
and reel in any water, salt or fresh, deep 
or shallow, in pursuit of fish large or 
small, there is a healthful pleasure that, 
in the angler’s opinion, no other sport 
can give. 

The fresh-water fisherman will say of 
ocean fishing: “I would rather wade a 
pleasant stream or fish a woodland lake 
or river all day and catch nothing than 
sit in a filthy boat on the ocean in the 
sun and kill a thousand fish;” and he of 
the salt-water sport is heard in reply: “I 
see no sport walking all day to take a 
fingerling or two when I can sit in one 
place and catch all the fish I want.” 

And now I ask what matters it if the 
fish be but fingerlings if the angler be 
gentle and his tackle be in size and 
weight to correspond? ‘There is but a 
simple rule to follow in order to derive 
pleasure with the rod and reel in every 
one of its uses; the smaller the fish the 
lighter the tackle. An eight-inch font- 
nalis on a four-ounce rod will afford just 
as much pleasurable excitement as will 
a hundred-pound tarpon on a heavy pole. 

Nor is the pleasure restricted to the 
taking of a fingerling or two. There are 
other things—ah, so many to the genuine 
angler !—to enjoy along the stream or on 








If we went afield for 
the 


the lake and river. 
fish alone we could do better in 
market. 

And there is no need when we seek the 
salt- water species of sitting in a filthy 
boat on the ocean in the sun. Salt- 
water fishing, if practiced aright, is a 
charming and chivalrous sport, though 
it may not be as gentle as general fresh- 
water angling. There are many ways 
practiced that are enjoyable and many 
that are disgusting ; principally those two 
vulgar methods known as hand-line and 
brass-band steamboat fishing. The latter, 
a filthy pursuit, has been the main means of 
calling forth the general abuse against 
salt-water fishing. 

The fishing in New York’s immediate 
neighborhood is not great or varied, nor 
is there to be found the wild coast 
scenery associated with resorts farther 
North and East ; but Staten Island shores 
and the New Jersey coast yield their own 
delights and sport, too,in abundance. Of 
course to the “complete angler ’’ there is 
no fish so worthy attention as the striped 
bass. But other excellent species are 
caught, though not to be relied upon. 

The ee!, the tomcod and small flounder 
are always to be taken, but they are the 
game of the small boy and the poor man 
who fishes for food. The tomcod may 
be caught from almost any dock. He 
loves sand worms, but will nibble at any 
bait. The little flounder is most plentiful 
in the East River, and is caught in from 
twelve to twenty feet of water at flood 
tide ; bait, soft clams and sand worms. 
The tackle for both flounder and tomcod 
should be of the lightest order. Boys and 
poor men fish with hand lines, but the 
genuine angler is expected to use both 
rod and reel in all kinds of fishing and in 
all waters; and, mind you, one hook, 
lest you wish to be looked upon as a 
vulgar Cockney sport. 

Nice bass are often taken even during 
the spring and early summer on both the 
rivers which surround New York, but in 
August and September and right through 
the fall months—the proper bass season 
—the greatest sport is to be obtained. 
The best bait for striped bass is, first, the 
white sand worm, then the large red sand 
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worm. They are greedy fish, however, 
and often love shedder crab, shedder lob- 
ster and shrimps.: 

The rocks in the North River from 
108th street up are a noted striped bass 
resort ; best time, slack water, first of the 
flood and last of the ebb. Boats may be 
used if you do not care to fish from the 
rocks. Bait, boats, tackle, food and valu- 
able information may be obtained at the 
fishing grounds, located near No. 337 
Tenth avenue, No. 403 West Fiftieth 
street, foot of West 108th street, foot of 
West 126th street, foot of West 152d street 
and foot of West 154thstreet. Malley’s 
Rock, reached from the foot of 1o8th 
street, and Kerrigan’s Rock, near 118th 
street, are two noted spots. 

Old Split Rock, about 150 yards above 
126th street, fifty feet from the shore, is 
an old-time favorite first-of-the-ebb-tide 
bass location. Other famous striped bass 
spots along the North River are the rocks 
just above the railroad cut at Fort Wash- 
ington, two miles above 152d street ; the 
seed oyster beds at Spuyten Duyvil Creek, 
and at Riverdale, two miles above. 

The Harlem River and the waters 
about King’s Bridge and Macomb’s Dam 
Bridge were productive of striped bass at 
one time, but have long since failed to 
yield a fair creel. Eels are still abundant 
at these places, but who cares to have 
anything to do with these too-affection- 
ate bait eaters? They are all very well 
in the frying pan. 

In the East River excellent grounds 
are at Hell Gate, where a great deal of 
trolling is done. The best time in the 
East River, particularly for still fishing, is 
flood tide. Hallett’s Cove, on, the Astoria 
shore ; Mill Rock Reef, below Ward’s Is- 
land ; Big Hell Gate, Little Hell Gate, be- 
tween Ward’s and Randall’s islands ; the 
Harlem Kills north of Randall’s Island 
and all about the Coffin Rock in the Mid- 
dle Ground or Sunken Meadow are the 
favorite places for the troll. Boats, 
tackle, bait and fish stores may be secured 
at No. 1688 Avenue A, the foot of East 
Ninety-second street, foot of East rroth 
street, foot of East 1r2ist street, foot of 
East 124th street, Third avenue bridge 
over the Harlem River, and at the foot of 
East 138th street. Little Hell Gate is a 
few hundred yards from the foot of East 
121st street, and both Little and Big Hell 
Gates are a quarter of a mile from rroth 
street. The Harlem Kills and the Sunken 
Meadows are less than a mile from ra2rst 
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street. These and the Middle Ground 
may also be reached easily from the foot 
of 125th street. Ferry Point, at the mouth 
of Westchester Creek ; the mouth of the 
Bronx River, two fine striped bass local- 
ities, and the Middle Ground spots are 
within easy rowing distance from the foot 
of 138th street, Old Port Morris. The 
well-known grounds at Riker’s Island and 
North and South Brother are opposite. 
The. most noted salt - water fishing 
grounds are reached from Staten Island’s 
shores. It is no uncommon sight to see 
dozens of great fish baskets on the even- 
ing ferryboats plying between New York 
and the island filled to their brim with 
the weakfish, striped bass and the flounder 
that have all been taken in a half day's 
pleasurable labor with rod and reel. The 
striped bass is a great favorite, but the 
majority of the Staten Island fishermen 
give greater attention to the more plenti- 
ful weakfish. The bass arrive in small 
numbers in late April, May and June, but, 
as in other waters, the true season for re- 
munerative fishing is in the fall, the favor- 
ite months being September and October. 
Both trolling and still fishing are practiced, 
the latter method, which is the more 
popular and sportsmanlike, in from two 
to twelve feet of water on the last of the 
ebb tide and first quarter of the flood, al- 
lowing altogether a trifle over six hours’ 
fishing. Weakfish favor shedder crab as 
bait and are taken in the same condition 
of water as the bass. They arrive later 
than the bass, and the kingfish comes 
later still, say August 1. This beauty 
likes shedder crab and shrimp as bait. 
Bluefish are caught after May 15 by 
trolling, and again by fishing the same as 
for weakfish, only with a change in the 
hooks, which should be tied on gimp in- 
stead of gut snells. Flounders, eels and 
plaice are taken in abundance all along 
the island’s shores on all kinds of bait, 
and more rarely the drum, sheepshead 
and blackfish are taken, together with 
the abundant and obnoxious toadfish, 
sea robin and dogfish shark. The sea 
robin, generally considered a good - for- 
nothing bait eater, is a fair pan fish, and 
is eaten by many with great relish. The 
north shore of the island had at one time 
many a noted fishing spot, but now, owing 
to the presence in the water of such nasty 
fish-killing compounds as waste petroleum 
and sludge acid, there is no fishing to 
speak of to any extent. The Arthur 
Kull, at Buckwheat Island, and Newark 
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Bay sometimes .afford fair striped bass 
fishing, but not sufficient to compare with 
other resorts reached from the island. 

The Staten Island Sound, lying below 
Elizabethport, and separating the island 
from the Jersey shore, has many quiet 
little nooks where fish may be taken, and 
where the family angler—he with whom 
the mother, wife and children are wel- 
come—is pleased to go. One of the fea- 
tures of the Staten Island Sound is the 
absence of the city crowd so prevalent at 
the more remunerative resorts along the 
eastern and southern shores. For he who 
is not.particular about the weight of his 
catch and who likes a change from city 
life the surrounding shores afford many 
pleasant spots. A good wholesome din- 
ner may be had at any of the several 
pretty country homes, and row and sail 
boats, large, dry, clean and cushioned, 
may be engaged near by. 

With a little care, however, one may 
find ease and quiet on the eastern shore, 
too, where the great catches of fish are 
made. In the first place let me advise 
you, reader, to avoid the “ fishermen’s 
taverns” on the beaches. They are filthy, 
low-lived, noisy, drunkards’ resorts. No 
angler objects to mingle with humble life, 
but he finds no place where: blatant vul- 
garity prevails. Seek you some lowly 
countryman’s door or engage quarters at 
some village inn. The nearest resort of 
any consequence on the eastern shore is 
Elm Tree Beacon and Cedar Grove Beach. 
You should leave the cars at New Dorp 
and proceed to the beach, where you may 
rent a boat of the keeper of the Elm Tree 
Light, who will give you all necessary 
information. The Great Kills, reached 
from Gifford station, is one of the very 
best resorts, but the accommodations are 
shocking unless one finds lodgings at 
some village home. ‘The beach taverns 
where the boats are hired are not fit to 
house a decent dog. You are expected 
to sleep on wooden cots with sheet-iron 
mattresses, and cover yourself with but a 
greasy quilt that has done service since 
the war. Eltingville, not far from Gifford 
Station, is the prettiest and cleanest spot 
on the island. There is excellent fishing 
here, and one may easily visit the Great 
Kills by a row of twenty minutes. Other 
resorts are reached from Annadale, Hu- 
guenot, Richmond Valley and Prince’s 
Bay. 

And now a word or two about New 
Jersey’s coast, first mentioning Barnegat 
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Bay. The best fishing on Barnegat is to 
be found north of Tom’s River, seven or 
eight miles south of Bay Head, and the 
very best results are obtained at Little 
Egg Harbor, Beach Haven and near the 
lighthouse at Forked River. Other re- 
sorts frequented by expert fishermen and 
reached from Jersey’s coast are accessi- 
ble from Perth Amboy. Raritan Bay, Ra- 
ritan River and the Staten Island Sound 
are near by. Here the famous weak- 
fish grounds on the oyster beds of Ra- 
ritan and Prince’s bays are to be en- 
joyed. Buoy No. 10, around the point 
of Staten Island, is a noted spot, and 
nearer shore, a mile or so in Prince’s Bay, 
is another. A well-known porgie and 
weakfish ground is about the Prince’s 
Bay Light,and the snap mackerel or sum- 
mer bluefish is not altogether a stranger 
hereabout, especially when the tide is 
running smartly. A _ little above the 
drawbridge in the Raritan River is fre- 
quented by the heroic striped bass. 
Boynton Beach, reached from Seawaren 
or Woodbridge stations, and Cheesequake 
Creek, reached from Morgan station, are 
two other greatly favored localities. 
Striped bass, kingfish, weakfish and 
the less-sought-after fishes are taken at 
both places. There are times when the 
bass run up Cheesequake Creek in im- 
mense schools, and then even the most 
inexperienced tyro can hook, if not land, 
the silver-like beauties. The hollow in 
the first bend above the inn close to the 
shore, the “deep hole” at the mouth of 
Stump Creek and under the railroad 
bridge are old-time spots where many 
and many a bass has been creeled by 
some of the best-known anglers. King- 
fish and weakfish are caught in the jet- 
ties at the mouth of the creek. 

Matawan Creek and “the bay,” reached 
from Keyport; the Navesink or North 
Shrewsbury River, reached from Red 
Bank, and several localities reached from 
Fair Haven, Port Monmouth, Atlantic 
Highlands, Sandy Hook, Long Branch, 
Asbury Park and Oceanic, are all pro- 
ductive of excellent fishing. The bend 
just below Oceanic is a royal summer 
bluefish ground. Above Long Branch, 
Sandy Hook, Key East and Ocean Beach 
excellent surf fishing for striped bass may 
be enjoyed. 

Boats may be rented at all the resorts 
at $1 per day, shrimp bait included, and 
the boatkeepers also furnish tackle, such 
as it Is. 
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erewhile chosen 
autumn home of 
England's citi- 
zen soldiers, 
what memories 
thy name evokes! 
But yesterday 
the rumble of 
artillery, the 
crack of count- 
less rifles and the 
tramp of armed 
hosts filled the 
summer air, and 
now I tramp thy 
solitary and deserted dells! Spangled 
with the glittering icicle are the thousand 
fronds of thy lovely ferns ; sobered into 
sorrel is the crimson purple of thy heather, 
and naught disturbs the solemn silence but 
the chattering magpie. The spirit-stirring 
song and sounds of revelry by night are 
but a memory. Thy camp fires have for 
the last time lit up with flickering weird- 
ness the wild sword dance of the Lon- 
don Scottish ; the last picket has escorted 
thy fair visitors to “the Cottage ;” the 
last echoes of “Auld Lang Syne” have 
died away and now, 





The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 

The slow worm creeps and the thin weasel 

there 

Follows the mouse, and all is open field. 

The ping of the bullet will be heard 
no more; the broad ensign of St. George 
will never again flutter in the morning 
breeze, high above the mists rolling up 
from the valley of the Thames, nor flap 
idly in the gloaming ; but their memories 
will be cherished, and the effects of their 
user by the velunteer of the United 
Kingdom for a quarter of a century will 
roll on through the centuries. 

Well I remember the apprehension which 
gave rise to the volunteer movement, 
and as well do I remember the antecedent 
lethargy ; the natural reaction from the 
apparently interminable Continental wars 
of the eighteenth century which had 
ended with Waterloo and the captivity of 
their proximate originator in St. Helena. 
As decade after decade removed further 
and further backward those thrilling 
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events and emancipated the rising gener- 
ations from their emotions, so decade by 
decade piled up the stores of material 
wealth and widened the sphere of British 
occupation till it had girdled the earth, 
and science aided by her wonderful 
achievements the accumulation of indus- 
trial profits before undreamed of. .It did 
appear to some as though “ Albert the 
Good,” 


Far-sighted summoner of war and waste, 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace, 


had, in the exhibition of 1851, inaugu- 
rated a millennium. There were other 
some, however, who viewed this material 
wealth with grave apprehension; who 
thought that the reign of mammon had 
obliterated all patriotism and smothered 
in the lap of luxury the instincts of two 
thousand years. The Chartist riots of 
1848 were a protest founded on this as- 
sumption, and many a man _ with wide 
means of judgment shared the apprehen- 
sion. It embittered the early years of 
Charles Kingsley and inspired the activ- 
ity of Professor Maurice. Then came the . 
Crimean war, and Britain awoke, as the 
poet laureate sang 
To the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of 
gold 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongsand 
shame. 

The awakening had scarce subsided ere 
the Indian mutiny stirred to the profound- 
est depths the still languid pulse of the 
nation. It needed only the insolence 
bred of forgetfulness of a somewhat ob- 
scure coterie of foreign officers to rouse 
to full activity the dormant passion of the 
race, and at a bound the nation became 
a camp. From bench and bar, from 
the senate and the school, from the 
studio and the mart, from the bank and 
from the dock, gentle and simple, lord 
and laborer poured to the national stand- 
ard in multitudinous throngs. The yeo- 
man of Huntingdon forgot his fox hunt- 
ing in his zeal to become efficient in the 
broadsword exercise; the artist forgot 
his easel or relegated its importance be- 
low that of the platoon drill; mine 
host of the Falcon, fat of substance 
and rubicund of face, girded his Fal- 














staffian stomach with 
the belt of Robin 
Hood ; the very priest 
forgot his cassock and 
gripped the sword of 
St. Peter, lest perad- 
venture it might be 
lacking when the inso- 
lent servant reviled. 

By a thousand little 
streamlets, by almost 
individual effort, this 
perfectly spontaneous 
movement of the na- 
tion began. Here a 
few earnest citizens 
hiring a coach, as was 
the case within my own 
observation and _par- 
ticipation, going out 
three miles into the 
country to chalk pits 
to shoot—so great was 
their impatience to 
have butts they could 
not wait for them to be 
thrown up, but must 
needs go to the 
ready-made walls of a 
quarry ; there a troop 
of horsemen, here a 
band of workmen, com- 
panions in the toil of 
a printing office ; there 
a band of students 
scarce free from par- 
ental control, yet all 
animated by the soul- 
stirring epoch. ‘There 
had come a time which, 
as the much reviled 
and more misunder- 
stood Tom Payne says, 
“tries the souls of 
men,” andere that year 
had passed— by the 
midsummer of 1860— 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizen sol- 
diers passed before the 
Queen beneath the 
shadow of Apsley 
House, wherein till re- 
cently had dwelt the 
“Tron Duke” (Wel- 
lington), who 

Walked the path of duty 

To the path of glory, 
and who had, ere his 
death, called to deaf 
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THE BUTTS—GENERAL VIEW. 


ears in vain that “ their cannon mouldered 
on the outer walls.” 

The foreign observer, sent by his Gov- 
ernment to this strange sight, sneered 
at these belted buttermen, as is his wont ; 
but John Bull and his island are, like 
America, difficult to be understanded by 
foreign critics. They do not look suff- 
ciently to the inherent instincts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to the latent strength 
which only real occasion (like the re- 
bellion of the Southern States, for in- 
stance) will always bring out. They do 
not sound the depths of its inexhaustible 
profusion. The springs of our national 
life lie deep, but by that very reason 
when they are touched they well up 
with the greater momentum. Great 
events make great men has been tritely 
written, but great men must be bred in 
the stock and have in their blood the 
latent possibilities or the philosophy of 
the proverb is lost, and one of the deep 
springs of the national life had been ap- 
parently touched by the volunteer move- 
ment of 1859. It found us a nation of 
shopkeepers, but it was not long in trans- 
forming us into a nation of sharpshooters. 

Britain had for too many generations 
been accustomed to throw off the apron 
and clutch the crossbow and the halberd 
to find the rifle strange. The only real 
question was would the movement be 
effervescent and ephemeral, born of an 


impulse and die with the removal of the 
occasion. That question was answered 
with no unerring voice —the period of 
novelty passed into the period of experi- 
ence and still the roll of the citizen sol- 
dier year by year increased; nay, more, the 
movement took an unexpectedly welcome 
turn — it struck root downward, strong 
and deep, from the leisured burgher, 
the safety of whose stores might inspire 
him, into the artisan class, and “the ap- 
prentice boys” became again, as they had 
been through all early historic times, a 
military factor. It struck laterally, too, for 
it passed across from sire to son without 
diminution of interest, as it was needful 
it should, seeing that it was a voluntary 
movement entirely independent of the 
Government or the public coffers. So vol- 
untary was it indeed that every member 
of the vast army could then, and can still, 
resign his duties at will, and similar as it 
is in many respects to the National Guard 
of the several States of the Union it dif- 
fers from them in this respect—their ser- 
vice is for a term of years certain, the 
volunteers of Great Britain are soldiers at 
will, pure and simple. So far indeed from 
its momentum being governmental, it is 
perfectly clear that in its first years, 
though tolerated, even petted, to the ex- 
tent of good words, it was not supported 
by the central authority ; it might, it was 
thought, probably provide in a certain 
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A PLEASANT STREET BY 


undefined way a fair number of men 
who knew the butt end of a gun from the 
muzzle, or even a few sharpshooters ; it 
was therefore to be looked upon with 
benevolent toleration; that was all. It 
speaks well for the dogged obstinacy of 
the race that, not by means of, but in spite 
of, official patronage it thrived and devel- 
oped. 

The one thing which saved it from 
stagnation and village coteries and from 
degenerating into a series of excuses for 
convivial evenings, like the shooting club 
of the Robin Hood or Schiitzen Park 
order, was “ Wimbledon ;” that, from the 
first, was the home of the National Rifle 
Association, and it became the centre of 
the system, the point of segregation round 


’ 


which the national atoms gathered in 
groups. It wason this’ field that that love 


for perfection and those healthy rivalries 
between different parts of the kingdom, 
different arms of the service and different 
grades could be indulged in. It was here 
that the Bohemianism of the British na- 
tion, which dearly loves the rough and 
tumble of a camp out, could be satisfied, 
and there the social and professional dif- 
ferences which, in our artificial state of 
modern society, must of necessity exist, 
could for a time each year lose their sig- 
nificance in a common object and a com- 
mon aspiration. ‘There Scotland, Ireland 
and England could meet upon the plane 


THE MILL. 


of pure patriotism. There Northumber- 
land could, in the public eye, win laurels 
from its ancient foemen over the border. 
There Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
could continue through years the contest 
for supremacy. There the crack shots of 
our Canadian provinces, and even occa- 
sionally the “straight from the shoulder 
shooters” of the United States, could test 
the skill acquired in one country by the 
standard of the other and pluck fresh 
honors from the rifle’s mouth. There the 
regular forces of the Crown, men who had 
looked into the whites of the eyes of foes 
in the torrid swamps of Ashantee and the 
hill forts of the Northwest Indian fron- 
tier, men who had pitted their lives, man 
for man, in deadly rifle duel with the 
Boers of South Africa, or owed them to 
the steadiness of one shot in the rock- 
hewn wildernesses of Upper Egypt, could 
test their marksmanship with the civil- 
ian, whose utmost slaughter had been the 
deer of his beloved Highlands. There 
the students of the ancient universities 
and the scholars of the public schools, 
ever ready for the fray, could early fit 
themselves for participation in the more 
serious contest of their budding man- 
hood. There could come the inventor 
with his progressive steps in the ladder 
of accomplished facts, reaching in thirty 
years from the muzzle-loading Enfield to 
the magazine rifle and smokeless powder, 
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and there he would get the sympathetic 
ear and quick eye of practiced and shrewd 
men of the world when often official rec- 
ognition had been sought in vain. 

It may be said that is all very true in a 
certain way, but the real fact is that it 
was the happy selection of Wimbledon as 
the particular site of the great annual 
camp gathering of marksmen which gave 
it its first popularity and the volunteer 
cause its impetus. Well, I should not 
labor to deny the modicum of truth in 
that statement, for the position from 
artistic, social and historical points of 
view is equally unparalleled. One of the 
brightest jewels on London’s outer robe, 
it shines supreme even in the great con- 
stellation of which it forms a part. Rich- 
mond Park and Roehampton, Putney 
Heath and Barnes Common, Hampton 
Court and Hurlingham lie round and 
about it on every side, yet these are but 
the setting of which Wimbledon is the 
bright particular gem. 

Who that has felt the fan of its crisp 
air wafted in from the sea; who that has 
seen the roseate hue of morn break 
through the misty East and gild its pur- 
ple-heathered crest; who that has fol- 
lowed the floating clouds of a glorious 
autumn day as they lazily sailed across 
the blue vault, or watched the full glory 
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of the moon casting its broad shadows 
over the vale of Kingston, blackening the 
depths of the olive gorse and silvering the 
quivering ferns ; who that has listened as 
the nightingales have poured out their 
songs, copse answering copse, far into the 
silent night, and seen the night-jar rise 
from his fern bed ; who that, in the long 
and silent vigils, has watched the gath- 
ering gloom of massive cloud banks over 
Combe Wood, and seen the lightning flash 
among the silver birches of its hill sides, 
could have the heart to deny the attrac- 
tiveness of its sylvan beauties? And all 
this at the very city gate, near, very near, 
the centre of the great Babylon, with its 
pleasures and social advantages, yet far 
enough removed from it, and so _ sur- 
rounded as to be practically in a wilder- 
ness; at the very door of its railway 
routes, yet far from their actual pres- 
ence ; sufficiently elevated to be higher 
than neighboring heights, the very crown 
of the watershed, yet sufficiently flat to 
present no obstacle to the longest prac- 
ticable range or to the most portly form ! 

Nor are its historical associations one 
whit less varied, and in an old country 
like this historical associations tell for 
more perhaps than we are at all times 
ready to recognize. It keeps the ideal 
high when the memories of the noble and 
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the good are cherished. Who can doubt 
but that France is distinctly the richer by 
the possession of its Joan of Arc and of 
Palissy the potter; that Switzerland is 
richer by the possession of its legendary 
William Tell, or that America is not dis- 
tinctly richer by the possession and in- 
heritance of the historical careers, glorified 
though they may be by the glamour with 
which distance enriches alike the career 
and the landscape, of George Washington, 
of Abraham Lincoln, of Stonewall Jack- 
son and of John Brown? The scenes in 
which they worked and for which they 
gave their lives inspire a nation. What 
American worthy of the name that has 
stood on the field of Gettysburg has not 
felt this powerful influence? Cold must 
the heart be and void of emotion that 
thrills not at such memories. 

And so leaning on my rifle on the hill 
side of Wimbledon I have loved to trace 
in the circular earthwork round me (of 
which the unlettered hind has preserved 
a tradition these eighteen hundred years) 
and know that long ages ago there were 
men in this land of ours who knew how to 
love its fair prospects and how to defend 
them too. I see the swarthy Britons pour 
down the hill with a courage which Julius 
Cesar could not but admire and a despera- 
tion born of strong affection, and hurl 
themselves against the mailed cohorts of 
all-mighty and all-conquering Rome, whose 
eagles ere night were mounted on these 
ramparts of the conquered, performing 
deeds which were to linger in the country 
side through all the centuries, unwritten 
but undying. I turn my gaze on to the 
hither side of the valley and there again, 
after the lapse of five centuries, the clash 
of arms rings out. The Roman has gone 
to defend his own against the hordes 
swarming in from the North and England 
is getting hammered into a nation; and I 
see Claubin, the King of Wessex, fighting 
here to the death Ethelbright, the King 
of Kent, and, to the great good of the 
country, defeating him. 

I love, too, to feel and to know that 
no corner of this England is so remote 
and no hamlet in it so humble but that 
they can afford examples of great and 
worthy service to the commonwealth, 
though often ill requited by contempo- 
raries, and I figure in my mind’s eye the 
smithy in the village hard by where 
Thomas Cromwell in his youth blew 
his father’s bellows, and yet lived to 
rise to the highest offices and honors of 


the state—that Cromwell, the trusted 
friend of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he bid 
to 

Say Wolsey that once trod the paths of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way out of the wreck to rise in— 
A sare and safe one, though thy master missed it. 


I see the face of the grave and learned 
Cecil, Lord High Treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth (progenitor of the present 
Prime Minister to Queen Victoria), and I 
know that I owe some of the fair prospect 
spread before me to the thoughtful care 
of one more fitted to the sylvan refine- 
ment of a court than the temptations of 
a cabinet, King Charles the First, and 
other some to that much-maligned Sarah, 
the first bearer of the title, now borne by 
an American lady, “ Duchess of Marl- 
borough,” whom envy, hatred and all 
uncharitableness harried into retirement 
living, and whom indiscreet partisans still 
wrangle over being dead. Good Mrs. 
Markham, rest from your cares as your 
fickle mistress, Queen Ann, of so-called 
“blessed memory” does. I forget your 
weakness in my thankfulness for your 
foliage. 

Here labored, too, a greater gardener 
than you, one who rose not by the arts of 
a courtier, but by the modest merit of 
genius, from the position of a weekly gar- 
dener to competence and a baronetcy— 
Sir Joseph Paxton, who designed the first 
exhibition building in Hyde Park and 
will want no monument so long as the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham stands. And 
near by me stands the historic clump of 
chestnuts under which it is pleasant and 
healthful to remember Samuel Wilber- 
force, looking out on a world which, in- 
deed, might well bring home the truth of 
the poetic shaft “that only man is vile,” 
dedicated himself to hig life’s purpose, the 
emancipation of the negro of the British 
plantation from slavery. Here “ Pitt, 
the great Commoner,” Prime Minister at 
twenty-three, worn with the cares of state 
and the gathering clouds of an apparently 
impenetrable darkness, loved to retire for 
that privacy he so much needed; and 
here he tragically closed his isolated and 
exalted career. Here, too, his great rival, 
Fox, “the tribune of the people,” put off 
the cares of office or prepared for its 
fresh encounter. 

Nor does the state alone add interest to 
these broad domains. Arts and letters 
have their contingent. At yon Gothic 
house lived the author of “ Auld Robin 
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Gray,” the refrain of which will for cen- 
turies move the tender susceptibilities and 
touch the cord of sympathy. Inthe same 
house, too, lived Captain Marryatt, the 
delight of my youth and of half the 
world, whose “Midshipman Easy” has 
provoked the mirth and inspired the ad- 
venturous souls of generations of the sons 
of Albion. And here, too, lived Eliza 
Cook and Jenny Lind, who in their 
spheres took two continents by storm. 

And so, leaving these pleasant yet un- 
exhausted memories, we may return to 
the practical and matter of fact, and may 
inquire what has been the effect of all 
these years of steady schooling on the 
ever shifting and varying military mate- 
rial presenting itself for testing at the 
butts of Wimbledon. Which question may 
be answered, as the Western man often 
answers, by the asking of another ques- 
tion: What was the antecedent skill in 
marksmanship of the trained soldier? 
That answer we can fortunately give, for 
we know that in the wars of 1805-6, 
when Napoleon was everywhere victori- 
ous, only one man was hit out of every 
3,000 shots fired by his soldiers. If we 
come down to the next period of devel- 
opment we shall find that at the battle of 
Solferino, in 1858, the Austrians fired 
8,400,000 cartridges, yet they only dis- 
abled 12,000 Frenchmen, not more than 
one shot in 700 taking effect, and that 
the latest available figures, those of the 
Franco-German war of 1870, give the dis- 
abling power of the most modern Euro- 
pean trained expert soldiers as a power 
of hitting an opponent once in every 250 
shots fired. 

If we are to take these figures as even 
presumably accurate, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt them, at least this can be 
safely surmised—t}at Wimbledon and the 
training which antecedes it has resulted in 
a ratio of marksmen who can be war- 
ranted to hit at a greater distance and 
with more perfect assurance than any 
other body of armed men have ever even 
remotely approached. Compare the fig- 
ures quoted with the shooting for the 
Mullens prize at the Camp of 1889, 
the conditions of which are nearest to 
those of actual warfare of any of the 
contests at Wimbledon, to wit : Each team 
competing consists of six volunteers 
formed up 600 yards from the targets in 
single rank; at that distance they fire two 
volleys, advance in double line at the 
double to an estimated distance of fifty 
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yards, fire two more volleys and so ad- 
vance and fire at every estimated fifty 
yards to within 200 yards of the target, 
when they commence independent firing 
standing, and fireas many rounds as they 
can fire in thirty seconds. 

Under these conditions the First Liver- 
pool squad made 62 hits, the Fourth Liv- 
erpool 55 hits and so on. Now, presum- 
ing that each squad fired 120 shots, this 
would give the remarkable result that 
every other shot hit. This may be phe- 


nomenal shooting, not to be attained in 
Tre Mouens fire 
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actual warfare, but look at the 
margin between one shot out of 
two and one shot out of 250. If 
we turn from this to the com- 
petitions in which time is not 
so limited, the results show a 
very high proficiency. Indeed 
so high has the capacity of the 
thousands upon thousands of 
marksmen who have annually 
flocked here become that the 
general average has year by 
year had to be raised to keep pace with 
the developed skill. Indeed, when I first 
remember Wimbledon there were no bull’s 
eyes on the targets at the long-distance 
ranges. It was thought a high test of 
ability to hit the target at all at anything 
above 500 paces. 

Since those days the central spot has 
been diminishing, and the accuracy of 
the shooting has been increasing in such 
a ratio that it 
seems, within the 
present range of 
the rifle, almost 
impossible to in- 
vent a test which 
shall present its 
old_ difficulties. 
Let me give an il- 
lustrative instance 
from one of the 
annual competi- 
tions of last year, 
between the offi- 
cers of the regular 
force and those of 
the auxiliary (vol- 
unteer) forces, a 
competitionin 
which sixteen offi- 
cers took part, 
shooting at targets respectively 800, g00 
and 1,000 yards distant from the firing 
point. The highest possible individual 
score of 15 shots at each range was 75, 
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or 225 in the aggregate. At the three 
ranges would you be surprised to know 
(to use a once well-known phrase) that 
out of the sixteen competitors twelve of 
them made 200 points and over, and 
that Captain Lamb, at 800 yards, made 
15 bull’s eyes in succession, at goo yards 
14 bull’s eyes, and at 1,000 yards 12 bull’s 
eyes out of 15 shots, the other three shots 
being inners, probably the best record 
ever made since the rifle was invented. 
Nor is such shooting more than in a 
trifling degree unusual. It is quite as of 
course that highest scores of the past year 
are exceeded all round in the succeeding. 
In the Queen’s Prize, for instance, re- 
stricted to efficient volunteers—that is, to 
bona-fide members of volunteer corps 
who have attended the regulation drills 
and for which contest 2,363 volunteers 
entered last year—shot for with the Mar- 
tini- Henry of a weight not exceeding 
nine pounds, a length of forty-nine and 
one-quarter inches and a minimum pull 
of six pounds, the scores every year mount 
higher and higher. 
To go no farther 
than 1886, it was 
won with a score 
of 265 out of a 
possible 330; in 
1887 the score was 
raised to 274, in 
1888 to 280, and 
last year it was 
raised another 
point by Sergeant 
Reid, a telegraph 
clerk in the Glas- 
. gow post office. 
The extent of 
the shooting done 
may be judged by 
the fact that for 
the regular com- 
petition there are 
annually over 40,- 
ooo entries, and 
all through the 
twelve days’ com- 
petition testimony 
of nearly equal ac- 
curacy accumu- 
lates, and whether 
the distance be a 
thousand yards or 
two hundred, or 
any intermediate distance, the records 
bristle with targets literally filled. For 
instance, to take the year 1888, White- 
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head, of Bury, with 18 feet of wind, at 
1,000 yards, made 49 out of a possible 
50; while in the first stage of the Queen’s 
Prize you could, 
to use a racing 
phrase, throw a 
blanket over the 
first 300 highest 
combined scores 
at 300, 500 and 
600 yards, so close 
were they to each 
other, only ten 
points of a hun- 
dred _ separating 
the highest of the 
300 from the low- 
est. And so 
through all the 
range of condi- 
tions, rifles and dis- 
tances, the state- 
ment holds true, 
and when one con- 
siders the _ enor- 
mous number of 
competitors and nid 
competitions pro- 3 
ceeding at the 

butts, the number 
of which can be 

partly judged by 

the illustration on i 
page 446, for the 

whole fortnight of 

the camp, some C2) 
idea may be formed ‘ 
of the general ex- 

cellence which has been attained. And 
perhaps, in conclusion, no better instance 
can be given than the fact that the St. 
George Challenge Vase, seven shots at 
500 yards, has four times been won with 
the highest possible scores, frequently 
then with ties to be shot off between the 
competitors ; and in estimating the rela- 
tive value of such shooting as this the 
climatic conditions must not be left out 
of consideration. 

Wimbledon, it must be remembered, is 
in England and not in California, and any- 
one who knows what the English au- 
tumnal equinoctial gales are will be able 
to allow for the difficulties under which, 
in the main, the shooting is done. Gales 
and squalls alternate with bursts of sun- 
shine, and steady downpours of rain are 
varied with days of torrid heat and the 
glare of a Sahara sun. 

The twenty-eight years’ occupation of 
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the bloodless field of Wimbledon has ter- 
minated amid the regrets of all and the 
apprehensions of some. Its removal had 
become imperative, that new arms and 
greater range might have scope ; but this 
removal is not annihilation; it is at most 
but a local incident, and it is contrary to 
all the experience of the volunteer move- 
ment that it will in any degree affect its 
permanency or value; the tap roots of 
the movement are too deep for that. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 

war, 

and of all the victories of peace none in 
the whole range of history is more re- 
markable or has had such far reaching 
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MARBLEHEAD 


BY S. G. W. 
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effect as this of the citizen soldiers who 
have yearly gathered under the shadow 
of the windmill at Wimbledon. Its first 
shot rang out round the world with a 
sound which woke more than its own 
echoes : it woke the world. Its latest is but 
the jubilation of departure ; the healthy 
sign of necessity, not of decay. When 
the last shot of the British volunteer 
really rings out, then will one of two 
things be near — disruption, or the time 
will have happily arrived, when 


Each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood ; 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature’s powers. 


OF THE BAST. 
Bay CLuBS. 
BENJAMIN, 


MARBLEHEAD is destined to be the 
Cowes of America. 

It is difficult to speak in moderate terms 
of the yachting advantages of this snug 
little haven. Aside from the old-time 

flavor of a harbor noted 
for its fishing schooners and 
privateers, its legends of 
pirates, its tales of events 
in the Revolution and the 
war of 1812, its dismantled 
\ fort, curious lanes and 
. houses and still more curi- 
ous seafaring folk, all of 
which greatly add to the 
attractions of the 
-place, it is easy 
of access. Al- 
most anywhere a 
schooner can ap- 
proach within a 
few feet of the 
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rocks. Tom Moore’s Reef, off the Neck, 
and the South Breakers are the only 
dangers, and they are always distin- 
guished from a distance by the surf tum- 
bling over them. The tides and cur- 
rents are of little account and fogs are 
rare. 

Running for Marblehead Rock, a yacht 
finds a passage between that and the 
northerly end of the Neck that is clear and 
open as achurch door. Slipping past the 
red granite cliffs on either hand a yacht 
immediately opens the entrance to the 
port of Marblehead, and one sees for a mile 
sou’ west and by south as snug and in- 
viting an anchorage as ever greeted a 
modern Ulysses to furl his sails and en- 
joy a safe repose. 

Marblehead Neck, like an artificial 
mole, protects the harbor on the east 
and south. The only exposure is from 
the northeast, which is, however, not 
dangerous, as the sea from that quarter 
comes but a short distance at Marble- 
head. 
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On rare occasions when the yachts 
are bunched in close groups and, being 
caught suddenly, have not sufficient scope 
to their cables, there is some dragging 
and bumping; but this, we say, is quite 
rare. The wind that chiefly prevails 


‘ there in the yachting season is a cool 


easterly sea breeze that comes up toward 
noon. 

The many advantages of Marblehead 
Bay early attracted the yachtsmen of the 
East Coast, but it was not till the winter 
of 1869-70 that any steps were taken to 
organize a yacht club. In that winter a 
number of the solid men of Boston met 
in a room on India Wharf, overlooking 
the blue waters of Massachusetts Bay— 
all men of social and financial standing, 
of experience and sound judgment, pub- 
lic spirited, patriotic, devoted to the best 
interests of their native land, and withal, 
while not loving their country less, loving 
Boston more. 

Among the names of these promi- 
nent citizens were John Heard, Jos. 
P. Gardner, David Sears, Jr., F. Gordon 
Dexter, John M. Forbes, S. E. Peabody, 
J. Salstonstall, John Jeffries, W. C. Otis 
and George T. Silsbee. Everyone recog- 
nizes in this list names identified with 
the growth of New England for genera- 
tions. 

As a result of that meeting the East- 
ern Yacht Club sprang almost fully equip- 
ped into existence, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove. In 1871 it was incorpor- 
ated by the Legislature, and the first offi- 
cers were: John Heard, commodore; 
Franklin Burgess, vice-commodore ; John 
Jeffries, Jr., secretary ; Joseph P. Gardner, 
treasurer, and George T. Silsbee, measurer. 
The first regatta committee consisted of 
Robert B. Forbes, than whom none knows 
more about the points and paces of a 
yacht ; David Sears, Jr., whose first yacht 
was the Caprice, schooner, built in East 
Boston, and for a number of years a New 
York pilot boat; S. E. Peabody, the 
shipping merchant; W. C. Otis and J. 
Salstonstall. 

The new club started full fledged, as it 
were, for at the very outset the member- 
ship included seven honorary members 
and one hundred and thirty-eight others, 
or one hundred and forty-five all told. 
The yachts actually enrolled in the club 
fleet at the beginning included no less than 
sixteen schooners, nine sloops, and one 
steamer, the Minnehaha. A point to no- 
tice in this squadron of twenty-six ships 
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was the preponderance of schooners. 
Now the proportion is the other way. 

The first regatta of the Eastern Yacht 
Club occurred on July 12, 1870, outside 
of Marblehead Neck. Eight schooners 
started and three sloops. The Dawn 
took the first prize of $150 among the 
schooners, and the Sadie the prize of $100 
among the sloops. A fortnight later 
the first crui8e was taken to Bar Harbor 
and Mount Desert, continuing until Au- 
gust 6; five schooners and five sloops 
were on this cruise. In June, 1871, a re- 
gatta was sailed including thirteen yachts. 
This race encountered a smoky sou’ wes- 
ter, terminating in a violent squall toward 
the close. The yachts under reefs, struck 
by the fierce wind, presented a very lively 
spectacle. 

The first visit ot the New York 
Yacht Club to the Eastern Yacht Club 
was made in August of the same year, 
the New York fleet arriving at Mar- 
blehead on the 11th, and a regatta of 
the two clubs was sailed on the 14th. 
Fifteen schooners and three sloops of the 
N. Y. Y. C. and nine schooners and seven 
sloops of E. Y. C. participated in the race, 
thirty-four in all, the largest number yet 
seen in a yacht race in the United States. 
The Columbia and the Gracie, both New 
York boats, won the first prize in their re- 
spective classes. The centreboard sloop 
Narragansett did not complete the race. 
In those days the Coming, a sloop of the 
extreme centreboard type, was one of the 
most notable boats of 
the E. Y. C., attract- 
ing attention and 
admiration, and win- 
ning several prizes. 
She draws four feet 
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to a length on the waterline of sixty-one 
feet, and a beam of twenty feet, propor- 
tions quite different from those made 
fashionable since then by the famous 
Cary Smith and Burgess sloops. 

On September 19, 1871, the third race 
of the E. Y. C. for the season was sailed 
off Swampscott for three cups, viz., a cup 
valued at $400, presented by Commodore 
Heard ; a sweepstakes cup, offered by a 
contribution of $10 from each boat, and 
a cup valued at $150, which was awarded 
to the Rebecca in the race of the previous 
June, but was returned by the commo- 
dore. The boats were handicapped by 
the committee. The /umiata won the 
first and third prize, and the second was 
captured by the Coming. 

In 1872 the number of boats enrolled in 
the E. Y. C. had already reached forty- 
five. In 1879 the number had increased to 
fifty-four, and in the following year rose to 
seventy-five, including forty-one schoon. 
ers, twenty sloops, cutters and yawls and 
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one steamer, an addition of no less than 
twenty-two in one year. The club had 
now reached such importance and pros- 
perity as to indicate its arrival at the sec- 
ond important stage of its development. 
It was no longer a merely local institu- 
tion. Out of New York there was no 
other yacht club in America approaching 
it in importance. The yachting interests 
of America, from Chatham to Eastport at 
least, seemed to centre in this club. The 
time had come to give it, as it were, a 
local habitation as well as a name. Many 
of the members had their country seats 
in the neighborhood of Salem Bay. 

A site for a club house was selected on 
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the Neck, which was then developing into a 
seaside resort. The building was formally 
opened on the evening of June 9, 1881. 
It stands about midway down the harbor, 
on a green, smooth-shaven lawn facing the 
town, and only a few yards from the 
water. It iscommodious and picturesque, 
although not an expensive structure. 

The location of Marblehead, surrounded 
by summer resorts and numerous summer 
residences, has tended to make the club 
house of the E. Y. C.a centre of attrac- 
tion for social gatherings nearly as much 
as for yachtsmen. Ladies’ day, Thurs- 
day, is always celebrated by a soirée, to 
which ladies and gentlemen throng from 
the entire region between Baston and 
Cape Ann. 

The motto of the Eastern Yacht Club is 
“ Aure Vela Vacant.” The distinguish- 
ing signal of the club is a pointed burgee, 
the width two-thirds of its length, and the 
device a five-pointed star in the middle of 
the signal on a red stripe running diagon- 
ally across the centre from the head ; the 
rest of the flag is blue. The initiation fee 
is $50 and the annual dues are $20, the 
first year’s dues being included in the 
$50 payment. The night signal is a Cos- 
ton light, burning white, red, green, 
white. 

A peculiar feature of the Eastern Yacht 
Club is the limitation applied to the di- 
mensions of the ships on its reg- 
istry. Yachts under thirty feet 
on the waterline may fly the club 
signal, but none under that length 
can enter the regular races of the 
club, except for special prizes 
under special classi- 
fication. Asarider 
to this regulation it 
is provided that, 
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while in all matters relating to the man- 
agement of the fleet only members actually 
owning yachts can vote, they also are ex- 
cluded whose yachts are under thirty feet 
waterline. On the other hand, any yacht 
hired by a member is permitted to carry 
the club signal and accompany the squad- 
ron on its cruise. The Eastern Yacht Club 
numbers at present 576 members, and the 
yachts: entitled to fly its signal are no less 
than one hundred and twenty-six. The 
number of members owning yachts is one 
hundred and seventeen. Of the fleet forty- 
two are schooners, fifty-three are sloops, 
cutters and yawls and twenty-four are 
steamers. When the club was founded 
the schooners, it will be remembered, out- 
numbered the single stickers. They who 
find more to approve in a keel yacht than 
acentreboard may point with satisfaction 
to the fact that a club which numbers an 


unusual proportion of the fastest yachts 
afloat has sixty-five keel boats to forty- 
two centreboards. ; 

There is, indeed, no yacht club that can 
surpass the list of sailers such as lend 
glory to the annals of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. Among schooners we find enrolled 
such “greyhounds of the sea” as the 
beautiful Adrienne, the Fortuna, the Gi- 
tana, the Halcyon, the Wanderer, the Mi- 
randa, the Sea Fox, the Sachem, the Gray- 
ding and the Constellation, not to speak of the 
stately Amébassadress and that ocean vet- 
eran, the Dauntless, besides many other 
famed beauties. The Mayflower is also 
one of the schooners now. Among the 
saucy single stickers, sloops and Burgess 
cutters we only need to allude to the 
Shadow, the Shona, the Mayflower, Purt- 
tan, Volunteer, Chiguita, Baboon, Bedouin 
and C/ytie ; all the world has heard of 
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them. (See OuTiINnG June, 1886; Septem- 
ber, 1886; September, 1888; August, 
1889.) 


The steam yachts of the club also 
form one of its important features, both 
and 


in number character. Of course, 
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Outside of the Neck, during a large part 
of the season, it is rare that there is not 
a wind from some quarter blowing, unless 
one hugs the northern shore of the bay, 
where calms are frequent. In any case 
the race is always in deep water and rac- 








SEA FOX. 


they must be looked at as contributing to 
its social side rather than as aiding to the 
skill and sport which are the chief ele- 
ments considered in the organization of a 
yacht club. 

A short mile or two takes a fleet to the 
place whence most of the races begin. 


tically on the open sea, in all of which 
the Eastern Yacht Club enjoys advantages 
far superior to those of the New York Club. 

It was at one time the custom for the 
officers of the club to furnish an elegant 
collation, including wines, to the guests 
invited to accompany the regatta boat, 
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but now the expense is met by a special 
appropriation. It must be conceded that 
whatever is done by the good people of 
Boston is done thoroughly. 

The yachts which entered the annual 
race of 1888 were schooners Gitana, the 
flagship of Commodore Weld, which was 
illustrated in OuTING October, 1886, p. 22, 
Miranda, Adrienne, Bohemian and Diana, 
and sloops Volunteer, Puritan, Stranger, 
Hesper, Dream, Baboon, Xara, Clytie and 
HTiida, fourteen in all, divided into seven 
classes. The Adrienne took the first prize 
for first-class schooners, the Volunteer 
took the first prize for first-class sloops, 
and the C/yt#e won the first prize for 
seventh-class sloops, Xara taking the 
prize for sixth-class sloops. We have al- 
luded especially to this race because it re- 
minds us that the C7/ytie, one of the fast- 
est typical American sloops of her size 
ever built, and taking prizes as long ago 
as 1867, is stilla winner. Her dimensions 
are 37 feet over all, 33 feet 6 inches water 
line, 12 feet 6 inches beam, and 4 feet 
draft. It would be difficult, even in the 
light of recent events, to improve on 
these proportions for a centreboard sloop 
of this size, excepting perhaps to add a 
foot more to the counter for looks. She 
sits on the water like aswan. The repu- 
tation of Herreshoff was deservedly es- 
tablished by such models as those of the 
Shadow and the Clytie. 

The chief officers of the club for the 
current year are Messrs. Alanson Tucker, 
commodore ; J. Gordon Dexter, vice-com- 
modore ; Augustus Hemenway, rear- 
commodore; Edward Burgess, both sec- 
retary and measurer, and Patrick T. Jack- 
son, treasurer. Mr. Daniel Appleton, 
elected member in 1872, who had been on 
the regatta committee for sixteen years, 
retired after the season of 1888. In clos- 
ing these observations on the Eastern 
Yacht Club it is proper to call attention 
to the fact that Mr. John M. Forbes was 
commodore from 1874 to 1877, inclusive. 

In addition to its other features the East- 
ern Yacht Club deserves in our time, how- 
ever, an especial pre-eminence for the part 
taken by some of its members to keep 
the cup on this side of the Atlantic. That 
other clubs or other men might have been 
as instrumental in protecting our racing 
laurels against the pluck and skill of Brit- 
ish competitors is not to the point. The 
fact is, in one word, that to the Eastern 
Yacht Club we now owe the retention of 
the cup. Gen. Charles J. Paine, a mem- 
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ber since 1878—a financier, but also an 
enthusiastic yachtsman and _ patriot—fur- 
nished the greater part of the enterprise 
and money and much of the brains which 
saved us from defeat in the famous con- 
tests with Genesta, Galatea and Thistle. 

Another member of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, a member since April, 1870, the 
year the club was organized, has also 
been a somewhat important factor in 
these international races. When Mr. Ed- 
ward Burgess joined the nascent institu- 
tion he was himself a mere youth, still 
pursuing his academic studies. He had 
done some sailing of small boats in Salem 
Bay and had developed a natural taste for 
one of the noblest of sports. But he had 
no leaning in the direction of the pursuit 
that has made him famous. On the con- 
trary, after graduating at Harvard, young 
Burgess became the secretary of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, and in 
connection with that institution published 
a number of memoirs on anatomical sub- 
jects. Later on, in 1879, he became in- 
structor of etymology at Harvard. In 
his vacations in Europe he studied, alto- 
gether as an amateur, the methods and 
theories of yacht and ship building in 
England, little thinking what would be 
the result of these observations. 
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In 1883, destiny, in the form of a re- 
verse of fortune which reduced his private 
resources, gave him an opportunity to de- 
velop what was the real bent of his abili- 
ties. It occurred to him to design small 
yachts, having already, as early as 1881, 
designed the A/oya, a compromise sloop, 
of five feet draft on a waterline length of 
twenty-seven feet six inches. As soon as 
Mr. Burgess made yacht designing a mat- 
ter of business, a profession, his success 
was at once apparent. Instead of interfer- 
ing, his mathematical education aided him 
to a scientific application of the princi- 
ples of ship building. Thus, perhaps for 
the first time in the history of American 
yachting, natural aptitude and thorough 
scientific training were united in the de- 
signing of our crack yachts. It was high 
time this should occur, for our English 
rivals had dropped the rule of thumb and 
proposed to beat us by science at least, 
if not by genius. About that time Mr. 
Burgess happened along. Unlike many 
men of genius, he did not have long to 
wait for recognition. His success was 
phenomenally rapid. In 1884 he became 
a professional yacht designer, and in 1885 
the Puritan was built. Mr. Burgess’ sub- 
sequent career is too well known to re- 
quire further comment here. 
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ISS WHITNEY, who is one of the 
JV most popular judges at the 
€ American bench’ shows, in 

writing her report for the 
American Kennel Gazette asks very per- 
tinently : “What has become of New- 
foundlands? Have we so many better 
American breeds that we can afford to let 
this become extinct? Our first canine 
companion and protector was a noble dog 
of this race, and good service he ren- 
dered on shore and sea. He met a tragic 
fate at the hands of thieves, a victim to 
his fidelity. There will always be a ten- 
der spot in my heart for these grand, 
faithful fellows, and I would we could see 
more of them nowadays.” 

These remarks coincide with the writ- 
er’s feelings on finding the meagre at- 
tention given to a native breed of such 
sterling qualities, grand proportions and 
powerful build of dogs as the Newfound- 
land. As a guard and companion they 
are beyond comparison, while their almost 
amphibious nature and wonderful instinct 
for saving life should make them particu- 
larly valuable.along the Eastern sea shore 
and in the lake districts. A bitch of this 
breed, which the writer had in England, 
was a wonderful retriever and water dog ; 
she was the pet of all the children in the 
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neighborhood, and yet if left on guard 
none dared approach. In one instance 
she quickly brought a trespasser to the 
ground and stood over him until the 
owner arrived. ‘She was very: careful in 
selecting her friends ; those whom she in- 
tuitively avoided had to leave her alone, 
and no amount of petting or feeding 
seemed to influence her. The owner’s 
welfare might have been benefited had 
he used. the dog’s insight as a guide. 
She, too, died at her- post, and had a 
slab placed over her grave bearing kind 
words from her juvenile companions. 
Many an eye moistened on hearing of her 
death, and a poor old cripple to whom 
she had become attached was even more 
deeply affected. Her care of and atten- 
tion to her young was also remarkable. 
The few specimens exhibited in America 
are poor and can scarcely be called typi- 
cal or true bred, and the prize winners at 
many shows would not be noticed in Eng- 
land. <A bitch puppy, New York Lass, 
which the writer reared, was taken into 
the ring at the 1888 New York exhibition 
with a number of large black and black 
and white dogs and bitches, of all ages, 
types and kinds in one class. The judge 
(an Englishman) seemed to wonder what 
kind of joke was being played upon him. 
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He singled out the pup, but she was un- 
fortunately a little lame, or his praise and 
inspection might have been the prelude to 
higher honors than a V. H.C. She has 
since won second prize at Philadelphia, 
first at Troy, first at Boston, second and 
special at New Haven, first at Albany, 
third at Buffalo, first and cup at Syracuse, 
second at Richmond, Va., in 1888, and first 
at Boston, her only appearance in 1889. 
She has proved hezself the best bitch in 
America, and can boast of the English 
champion Courtier, whose portrait we 
give, as her sire, and a dam, sired by 
Champion Gunville, out of another cham- 
pion, Sibyl; hence she has in her veins 
the blood of Champion Nelson I., Theo- 
dore, Nero II., Queen o’Night, and of 
the most noted dogs of to-day. Prince 
George, the best male specimen, being 
also imported, indicates great deteriora- 
tion or neglect of a breed of which 
America might be proud. 

Black Prince, the subject of the illus- 
tration, is perhaps the grandest repre- 
sentative of the breed extant : he is owned 
by Mr. J. W. Bennett, an English gentle- 
man. His grand head, small ears, his 
massive, well-knit frame, combined with 
an expression of benevolence and intelli- 
gence, are the chief characteristics of the 
breed and of Champion Nelson I. stock, 


from which he comes. His record is 
magnificent, and includes : 
Second—Puppy Class, Crystal Palace, 1884 
First—Cheltenham, , 1884 
First—Bristol, 1885 
First—Liverpool, 1885 
Third—Warwick, . 1885 
First—Plymouth, 1885 
First—Brighton, 1885 
First—Kettering, . 1885 
First—Louth, 1885 
Third—Glasgow, . 1885 
Third—Long Melford, 1885 
Second—Perth, . 1885 
First—Challenge, Edinburgh, 1885 
Second—Farnworth, 1885 
Second—Sheffield, 1885 
Second—Birmingham, . 1885 
First—Waltham ape 1885 
Second—Hanley, . 1886 
First—Halifax, . 1886 
Third— Challenge, Barn Elms, 1887 
First—Pickering, . ; 1887 
First— Challenge, Scarborough, : 1887 
First—Challenge, Glasgow, Ilford and 
Eastbourne, 1888 
Second—Challenge, Warwick and ‘Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, : : . 1888 


1888 


Since Sir Edwin Landseer painted his 
picture of the Newfoundland dog on the 
raft, with about equal quantities of black 
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and white coat, many will persist in this 
mixture and claim the famous painter as 
an authority; but black is undoubtedly a 
sign of true breeding, and the presence of 
a thick undercoat, sometimes of a dun 
color, and the web feet are also criterions. 

It is not always that the Landseers have 
these points, and the Saint Bernard un- 
doubtedly contributed to this variety, 
which some English judges decline to 
recognize, and not a few are good enough 
to term them mongrels. 

It will be noticed from the picture of 
Prince Charlie that the structure is an- 
other point indicating foreign blood, yet 
a nice-looking dog has been produced and 
one that may combine a constitution suit- 
able to the climate of America, while such 
qualities as are particularly desirable may 
have been maintained. 

One of the governors of the island of 
Newfoundland some years since fostered 
the breed but of late years little attention 
has been given to them. Then many of 
the finest specimens were taken away by 
vessels calling at the ports, and sometimes 
other dogs were left behind which were 
used for the purpose of keeping the sup- 
ply equal to the demand, which was at 
one time very large, so that now it would 
not be wise to rely on dogs “direct from 
Newfoundland” as representative speci- 
mens. They would be easily defeated by 
those brought to a greater degree of per- 
fection in England, and which are the 
descendants of the earlier exportations 
from their native home, kept pure and 
benefited by the skill and knowledge of 
English breeders. It is to that country 
we must look for dogs to resuscitate the 
breed. 

From information obtained of visitors 
to Newfoundland and the neighboring 
islands it seems that on a small island 
just north of Newfoundland there are still 
to be found dogs of the old type, which in 
the isolation of their home have not been 
affected by the introduction of alien blood. 

One of the chief faults of many of the 
black dogs passed as “true bred” in 
America is the absence of second coat; 
there should be a long jet black over- 
coating and a dense undercoat. 

In their native country, where they are 
harnessed and used for sledges, this woolly 
undercoat keeps out the wet and cold. 

On some parts of the British coast they 
are a valuable aid to the fishermen, and it 
is wonderful how they face breakers and 
bring in the log thrown from the fishing 
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boats, which is attached to a rope, by 
which the boat is hauled ashore through 
the surf on to the beach. Without the 
retrieving instinct, intelligence and hardi- 
hood of the Newfoundland the landing of 
the fish on some parts of the coast would 
be impossible. 

Josh Billings spoke a truth, although, 
of course, in jest, when saying of this 
dog, “ His principal amuzement iz saving 
life, and I am told that there iz hardly a 
man, or a woman, in all Newfoundland 
but what haz had their lives saved sev- 
eral times by these wonderful dogs.” 

Volumes might be filled in recording 
events in which dogs of this breed were 
the heroes. A thrilling scene was that of 
a young dog who was following behind 
his master over a bridge in England. 
The dog noticed in the 
river below a child strug- 
gling in the water, who 
had gone beyond his 
depth and the reach of 
his companions. Instant- 
ly the dog mounted the 
parapet and dropped 
some thirty feet into the 
water, brought the child 
ashore in his mouth, and 
was soon wagging his tail 
and sprinkling his master 
with water, who had not 
seen the rescue, fawning 
and whining and then 
running in the direction 
of the child. His mas- 
ter followed the dog and 
found the child safe, but 
surrounded by many who 
witnessed the scene. These subscribed 
upon the spot for a collar for the dog re- 
cording the act. However much satisfac- 
tion it gave his master it gave the dog 
considerable annoyance, for, like most 
dogs of this breed, he was not fond of 
chain and collar. 

They are splendid guardians, too, and 
are great favorites with sailors, and gen- 
erally the dogs found on vessels are of 
this kind. A trader recently put into 
New York harbor with a fine fellow on 
board, who acted as watchman while the 
vessel was at the dock and was the dread 
of the customs officers. He was a large 
specimen, with much better type and 
character than are usually seen, but he 
had a white shirt front, as the sailors 
called the white hair on the breast. 
Stretched at full length on the deck, with 
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his fine, noble head between his paws, he 
would have made a fine picture. Our 
mounting the plank to approach did not 
disturb him, and considering he was hav- 
ing a quiet nap we were just about to 
step aboard, when like thunder there came 
a bark from the apparently sleeping form, 
and there he stood showing his teeth and 
defying us to venture farther. His mas- 
ter, seeing us in a predicament, called 
him away and asked our business. We 
inquired whether his companion gave all 
his visitors as hearty a welcome, and were 
assured that none dare put foot on the 
vessel unless under the escort of one of 
the crew, and even then he considered it 
his duty to keep an eye on anyone com- 
ing to the vessel for the first time. 
Owing to some trouble with customs off- 
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cers, in which Nero {for that was his 
name) was forcibly separated from his 
master and chained where he could not 
feel the rock of the ocean, he had gained 
an unfavorable impression of anyone in 
uniform, and it was necessary to chain or 
hold him whenever the vessel was favored 
with a visit from any such; otherwise he 
was kind and docile, and as we afterward 
found had been the hero of many events. 
On two or three occasions he had saved 
members of the crew, and only a few 
weeks before he had fetched a boy out of 
the dock. 

In some parts of Canada the Saint Ber- 
nard has not superseded the Newfound- 
land yet, and a friend told me that when 
that comes he is going to stand by the 
latter, not entirely because he prefers 
utility to beauty, but chiefly on account 
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of his life having been saved by one of 
that breed. This is how he tells the 
story : 

Dick was a rough and ready black dog 
of no great merit and none seemed to ex- 
ercise the right of ownership. He came 
to our house when quite a youngster and 
our little boy of six summers at once 
made friendship with him, and on finish- 
ing his meals he would take something for 
“his doggie.” One summer a party from 
our town went to the lakes, some fifty 
miles distant, and there Dick followed us. 
It was my habit to take a dip in the lake 
in the cool of the evening and the dog al- 
ways swam out with me. One evening we 
were swimming together some distance 
from the shore when I was suddenly 
seized with the cramps in one leg and 
could only keep myself afloat with my 
hands. I could not get to shore and 
must of necessity sink to the bottom. 
Suddenly Dick noticed my trouble and 
swam up, placing his tail just so that I 
could clutch it. Immediately he felt my 
hand away he went for the shore, towing 
me, and thus he saved my life. Is it to 
be wondered that Dick is now our dog, 
has a comfortable kennel, and he need 
not fear that any other dog, however or- 
namental, will ever take the place of our 
Dick. 

Even Byron, whose affections were light 
as the wind for all his fellow kind, ap- 
pears to have been devotedly attached 
to his Newfoundland dog, and over its 
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grave he erected a tablet, on which he 
inscribed : 
Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed beauty without vanity, 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 
And all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unseeming flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 
Is but a just tribute to the memory of 
Boatswain, a dog. 


The following lines, which are inscribed 
on the stone, were also composed by Byron : 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been : 

But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 

Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth ; 

While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 

And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with dis- 
gust, 

Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smile hypocrisy, thy words deceit ; 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for 
shame. 

Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 

Pass on—it honors none you wish to mourn :— 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise ; 

I never knew but one—and here he lies. 
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A SUMMER IN EUROPE A-WHEEL. 


BY FRANK M., 


FARWELL. 


(Concluded.) 





NE has a much better opportunity 
to view the scenery of the Rhine, 

@) and enjoy it, from the road along 

the river bank than from the 
boats. On the latter you miss the effect 
of the blue water and the boats them- 
selves, which lend animation to the 
picture. 

The road is generally low and level and 
close to the water, but at times it ascends 
the wooded hills, with only an occasional 
glimpse of the river. 

From Mayence—or the German Mainz 
—to Wiesbaden is a delightful evening 
ride, with a two-mile coast into the latter 
place. Wiesbaden to Frankfort-on-Main 
is also an excellent road through a rolling, 
farming country, backed by the Taunus, 
whose mountain heights are famous in 
German story and whose many springs 
draw hence the fashionable multitude 
like our Saratoga. 

One cannot but notice the striking 
peculiarities of German agriculture. A 
large part of the work in the fields is per- 
formed by the women, and without the 
aid of those modern improvements, the 
result of Yankee ingenuity, which we en- 
joy in this country. Of all the different 
stages in producing a crop the only one 
in which any mechanical or animal aid is 
brought into requisition is the plowing, 
. and even the plows are of the most primi- 
tive style. The-reaper, instead of having 
the luxury of a scythe, is forced to stoop 
over and cut his (or her) grain with a 
small, clumsy sickle. In lieu of the 
steam threshing machine they utilize a 


barn floor, a number of buxom lasses and 
as many jointed poles. 

Different again from their American 
brethren, the German farmers do not live 
upon the piece of ground they cultivate, 
but in communities. Morning and evening 
we meet the farmer or his wife going or 
coming from the farm, slow oxen drawing 
the few crude agricultural implements on 
cruder carts (if the adjective will permit 
of the comparative). Leaving Frankfort 
one Saturday noon we reached Darmstadt 
a few hours later, intending to go right 
on. But finding considerable excitement 
about the streets, over races and steeple- 
chases about to begin, we altered our flex- 
ible plans in so far as to stay over Sunday 
in the city, spending Saturday afternoon 
at the race course. It was a great mili- 
tary event, and in Germany anything per- 
taining to the army savors of aristocratic 
importance. The nobility in their stately 
turnouts, with black horses and mummified 
coachmen, charming girls waving their 
handkerchiefs to and wearing the colors 
of their favorites ; the riders themselves, 
in the uniforms of the various regiments, 
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gracefully seated on their eager horses : 
this beauty and animation, a sort of 
dashing splendor, as it were, in the midst 
of fields and woods made a _ picture 
worthy the artist’s brush. 

The events were attended with consid- 
erable excitement. The course was a 
five or six mile circuit, through open 
fields, over hills and across brooks, the 
way being barred at frequent intervals by 
thatched hurdles. Out of six or eight 
starters never more than three pairs of 
men and horses would return together, 
the rest of the horses dashing over the 
meadows riderless, their owners ashamed 
or unable to accompany them. 

The country south of Darmstadt is 
magnificent. On one side of the road 
rise the high mountains, here with gently- 
sloping sides covered with vineyard ter- 
races, and there sharp and precipitously. 
On the other side, over the slightly roll- 
ing landscape, decked with varicolored 
farms and meadows, winds the gorgeous 
Rhine, resembling, as it reflects the rays 
of the sinking sun, a golden serpent in a 
bed of moss. 

Just at dusk we reached the foot of a 
very high and craggy mountain crowned 
with the ruins of a massive ancient castle, 
a huge tower in the centre. We deter- 
mined on the spur of the moment, and 
somewhat recklessly, to climb’ the hill. 
We pushed the wheels up the steep and 
rocky path to the summit; a long and 
laborious task, but having undertaken it 
neither of us was disposed to retreat. 
We reached the deserted ruins just as the 
flaming sun was sinking into the distant 


river. The scene, framed in a 
ragged, massive window open- 
ing, was a grand one. A ram- 
ble over the walls and through 
the few remaining roofless halls 
kept: us occupied without ob- 
serving the flight of time, until 
darkness had almost settled. 
The descent occupied but a 
very few moments, but it seemed 
longer and more trying than 
the ascent of an hour. Over 
boulders, down sharp grades, 
through loose rocks, dodging 
trees and other obstructions, 
brakes of little or no service. 
Emerging from between two 
high stone walls in the valley 
below, we dashed out on to the 
main street of a small town at 
breakneck speed. Before we 
had shot clear out of the town we man- 
aged to reduce the velocity of our wheels 
sufficiently to stop all night, darkness 
having already settled. 

The following morning we made the 
run to Heidelberg, a distance of some fif- 
teen miles, in a trifle over an hour, with- 
out leaving the saddles after mounting in 
the court of the hotel at the one place until 
dismounting in that of the latter. It will 
serve to show how perfect some of the 
roads are when I say that we had no 
intention of making fast time. 

Leaving Heidelberg we stopped a day 
or two at Carlsruhe, Baden-Baden and 
Strassburg. 

At Strassburg we entered the Black 
Forest. As far as Tribéerg the road, 
though hard and smooth and through a 
beautiful country, is up bill all the way. 
Even beyond Triberg for a few miles the 
ascent continues, but the scenery is so 
magnificently wild and grand and the 
road curls around in such a curious, 
picturesque manner, that the ride is one 
not to be missed. 

Near the little town of St. Georgen, 
which is at what might be termed the 
summit of the pass, the road begins to 
descend in the same curious windings 
through valleys and along hill sides that 
we had toiled up on the other side. 

Such coasting I scarcely think is to be 
found anywhere else in the world, save 
possibly in Switzerland. Mile after mile 
we dashed down the hills at tremendous 
speed, yelling to some sleepy farmer far 
ahead and flying past before he had had 
time to turn around. The perfect roads 
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make a brake unnecessary. Level spots 
and even slight ascents were not entirely 
absent, but the momentum of the preced- 
ing grade generally carries one over such 
places. 

This exhilarating sport kept up almost 
to Donaueschingen, where we stopped 
for the night, taking a twilight stroll in 
the grand old park and drinking from 
the crystal spring inscribed as the source 
of the “beautiful blue Danube.” 

The ride from that place to Schaff- 
hausen is another bit of wild, rocky 
scenery. The green valley, wide and fer- 
tile, grows narrower and narrower, the 
sloping hill sides changing to steep cliffs 
and coming closer together until there is 
scarce room enough for the roadway and 
the raging torrent below it, as they wind 
in and out about the sharp rocks. Down 
hill all the way, so we coast along at good 
speed, walled in by stone precipices that 
almost shut out the sun—when suddenly 
the gorge ends, the bluffs come to an 
abrupt termination, and the brook, a 
moment ago a cataract, now glides peace- 
fully out into a broad valley. You emerge 
as from the stony entrance of a cavern 
into the full sunshine of day and Schaff- 
hausen lies before you. 

The only detention we were subjected 
to by the government inspectors on the 
frontier of the several countries was 
when crossing the line into Switzerland. 
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Coming down a steep hill we whizzed by 
a small stone building at the foot so fast 
that we were unable to stop asa short, hat- 
less, coatless, breathless individual shouted 
and waved to us. Evidently thinking our 
intentions were dishonorable he ran back 
to his door, probably to procure the aid of 
a shotgun as a more convincing form of 
argument. However, we thought “ dis- 
cretion the better part of valor,” and re- 
luctantly returned, whereupon he com- 
pletely emptied our joint exchequer by 
charging us 30 frs. apiece ($6) customs 
duty on the wheels. I will add, by way of 
explanation, that the full amount was af- 
terward returned to us when the machines 
were removed from the confines of the 
Swiss Confederacy. 

Switzerland is scarcely a country for 
cycling, unless one enjoys a coast of five 
miles well enough to repay him for the 
labor of toiling up the corresponding dis- 
tance on the other side of the mountain. 
The latter is the work of hours, while the 
former is but the pleasure of moments. 
Then, again, by confining one’s self to 
ridable roads (and all of the Swiss high- 
ways are exceedingly ridable), one misses 
a great deal of that wild, sublime scenery 
for which Switzerland is so justly cele- 
brated. We rode only as far as Ziirich 


and there left the wheels with a “ storage 
and forwarding” concern, to be shipped 
to us upon advice. 











THE END. 
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ASTWARD 
from the 
Rocky Mountains 
lies that semi-arid 
region which till 
recent years has 
been the great 
game range of 
the West. In the 
short rainy sea- 
son the grass 
grows here lux- 
uriantly, dries in the August sun, and 
for the remainder of the year affords 
abundant pasturage for the wild things 
on the plain. The prairie is sown with 





the ragged horns of buffalos, and in 
places white with their bones. But 
the bison has disappeared. He was 
too slow of foot. Any Indian’s pony 
could overtake him. The cowboy’s 
bronco would dash among a herd and 
stay with them half the day. The In- 


dians slew them for food, the trapper for 
hides, the hunter for sport, and where the 
plains were black with millions is now not 
one. 

But the buffalo’s companion, the ante- 
lope, yet remains. There is rarely an 
eminence on the great plains from which 
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BY JOHN W. HAYS, 

these animals are not visible. Usually by 
fives and sixes, often by hundreds, some- 
times by thousands. Wary, keen scented, 
with marvelous vision and fleet almost as 
the wind, it requires a shrewd enemy to 
approach and capture them. Now and 
then an eagle swoops down on a fawn, 
perhaps an old buck wounded in combat 
falls to the wolves, but their arch enemy 
is the shrewd, fleet and ever hungry coy- 
ote. But even this agile wolf is less swift 
than the antelope, and in direct and single 
race might never capture him. But he 
supplements his fleetness by sagacity. He 
hunts as the cowboy when he would cap- 
ture that fleetest of running things, the 
wild mustang. 

A half dozen coyotes will gather on the 
plain where a bunch of antelopes are ac- 
customed to range, then separating to 
wide intervals lie in wait while one dashes 
at the game. Away the antelopes spring 
and the coyote follows. Three miles, five 
perhaps, and the chase has circled about. 
The coyote, fagged by the long run, falls 
behind, while the antelopes are only 
warmed to the race. But another wolf 
that has crouched till now springs up and 
off they whirl again across the prairie. 
Presently the deer, exhausted, can no 
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longer elude them. Then the whole pack 
closes in and quickly the prairie is strewn 
with venison. 

A few years ago antelope were slain 
for the market, but now hunters may kill 
only for their own consumption—that is, 
kill if they can. But one must be a skill- 
ful rifleman to bring down a running an- 
telope at a thousand yards. Sights and 
telescopes are worthless, for the muzzle 
of the rifle must be elevated, the distance 
measured by the eye, and the point which 
the game will reach while the ball tra- 
verses and falls through the intervening 
space closely approximated. But with- 
out certain precautions it is difficult to 
approach nearer than eight hundred yards, 
for antelope frequent the highest ground 
on the open plains and fly at the first in- 
timation of danger. , 

When the plain is uneven, as among the 
sand hills, it is possible to hunt with a 
flag, and I have often drawn the game in 
close range by this device. They are 
curious. A strange object? What is it? 

If the hunter or the gleam of a rifle is 
seen it is enough—they are away. But 
creep behind some sandy swell and on 
toward the crest of the hill. Look cau- 
tiously over the rise. There, on a low 
green spot is a buck, a thousand yards 
distant and with no intimation of danger. 
Quickly I tie red cloth about my face, 
put rifle to shoulder, and, dropping on 
knee, lift my head above the hilltop. In 
a moment the buck sees the red flutter, 
throws up his horns, faces about and 
watches intently. Presently he advances 
a few steps, pauses, stamps; advances 
again, now slowly, now quickly, then 
whirls and circles to port or starboard, 
then nearer again. ‘The cloth is well 
drawn over my face. hold the stream- 
er in my teeth and the loose ends beat 
freely. The rifle is to shoulder and full 
upon the game. He can see no move- 
ment or gleam. Only a hundred yards 
separate us as he pauses, full facing. 
Steady! Just at that white spot on his 
breast. A flash; the ring of my rifle! 
The dull “cluck” of a well-sent bullet, 
and through the smoke I see the antelope 
whirl and bound away. Not to gallop 
far, however. He turns, staggers a mo- 
ment, then falls. I run forward with 
knife in hand, but the ball has done the 
work. An artery is severed. 

For several days past our camp has 
been by a spring of water in the open 
plains. Eastward it is forty miles to 
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water, and to the north the desert lies dry 
for a great distance. This is the drink- 
ing place for all that lives on the plain 
around. The coyotes slink down at night 
and quarrel with our dogs; the wolves 
are something shyer, while the antelopes 
stand afar off on the hill top and gaze at 
our tents, and wonder if we are never go- 
ing away. 

Soon after we reached the spring an 
Indian came into camp and volunteered 
as hunter. Taking my rifle, for he carried 
none, we rode out together. Galloping 
to a swell on the prairie the Indian swept 
the expanse with glasses. Seemingly the 
game had left the vicinity, for no living 
thing was visible in the vast brown ex- 
panse. But presently a white dot of light 
appeared some miles away and soon there 
were others. The telescope shows a 
dozen antelopes feeding on the crest of a 
hill, and while we watch more come up 
and join them. They move leisurely 
about, and as they face us their white 
breasts gleam in the sunlight. Another 
moment and we are dashing to leeward. 
The Indian rides a mustang, while I have 
a bronco, both wild things of the plain. 
He takes the lead, and with hair stream- 
ing from under broad sombrero, head 
erect, shoulders back, sits in the saddle as 
glued to it, easily giving to the move- 
ments of his tough little beast. 

Suddenly he reins up and dismounts. 
“Down!” and I follow. The game has 
sighted us a mile away and, lining up like 
a company of soldiers, stand watching. 
The Indian shields himself behind his 


pony and motions for me to follow. But 
the stubborn bronco will not lead. The 
more I pull the harder he pulls. A turn 


of the halter about the Indian’s saddle 
pommel and he must needs follow. We 
walk close to our horse’s shoulders, keep- 
ing step with their feet, heads bowed be- 
low their necks. And soon we have 
circled a half mile nearer. Peeping wa- 
rily under my bronco’s neck I see the 
game plainly. Not once have they taken 
eyes from us, but all in line, equidistant, 
with heads erect, the white facings of 
their yellow uniforms gleaming, motion- 
less as soldiers awaiting word of com- 
mand, they stand and watch us intently. 
Presently the leader steps from the line. 
He wears for insignia curled horns and 
has black markings upon the shoulder. 
He is old, has experience, knows caution. 
What manner of bronco are these? Six- 
legged beasts? Never saw one before. 
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Maybe they bite. Maybe they shoot. Let’s 
get to leeward and find how they smell. 
And advancing slowly he circles about, 
followed in single file by forty others. 
The Indian stops. We are now within 
three hundred yards of them. He whis- 
pers to fire, but hold! they are circling 
nearer. A better shot at two hundred. 
Still like well-drilled soldiers they defile 
behind their captain, with eyes upon us 
and ears alert. We shift the ponies with 
them. They have not yet discovered 
danger. “Shoot, I tell you, shoot!” the 
Indian calls impatiently. Was it the rifle 
gleam or had they winded us? Like an 
arrow from a bow the whole line sped. 
“Shoot! Shoot!” What use? I toss 
the gun to him, but the game has disap- 
peared below the swell of the prairie. 
Dropping his bridle he runs toward a 
hillock. Another moment and the ante- 
lopes are ascending the ridge beyond. 
Instantly the rifle flashes. I shade my 
eyes and watch. A moment, and five 
hundred yards away a puff of dust shows 
where the lead falls short. Now he has 
their range. But the game, terrified at 
the rifle’s smoke and the bullet’s whiz, 
seemed to spring away almost as fast as 
the shot that ricochetted after them. 
Again the rifle flashes. Watch! No 
dust, but a wounded antelope turns from 
the line and speeds off alone across the 
prairie. Again! And six hundred yards 
away another tumbles. Instantly the In- 
dian tosses me the gun and, springing to 
saddle, dashes after the wounded animal. 
Not a whit of its speed is lost with an in- 
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jured leg, but, terrified at the wound, it 
springs over the turf faster than seems 
possible for creature on ground—more 
like a seagull skimming before the wind. 
The horses understand, and with ears 
erect and eyes intent follow without spur 
at the top of their speed. I can see the 
mustang quivering with excitement as he 
bounds like an eager deerhound. The 
Indian loosens the lariat from his saddle 
bow and gathers the coil as he rides. 
Three miles—four! The flanks of my 
wild horse are smoking, but the unshod 
feet beat the earth nimbly and the sin- 
ewy form springs without sign of fatigue. 
The wounded deer is close before us and 
straining with the terror that comes only 
to these wild things whose safety is in 
fleetness. 

The Indian calls. shrilly to his horse 
and beats his neck with the lariat coil. 
The willing creature strains excitedly and 
springs away gallantly. The turf whirls 
under me. Another mile flies by, and an- 
other. It is a wild, wild dash between 
the boundless prairie and the boundless 
sky. The excitement intoxicates. The 
blood flashes through my veins. It foams 
and sparkles as with wine. I am no 
longer a man on heavy feet, but a bird, 
an eagle darting on swift wings. Sud- 
denly the Indian lifts his arm. Once, the 
coiled line whirls, then flies from his 
hand. Away! away! and the noose 
drops over the slender neck. Stop! 
Down, bronco! On your haunches! A 
plunge, the rope twangs and the fleet 
game tumbles headlong. 
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BLUEFISH AND 


LOTUS. 


BY FRANCIS ENDICOTT. 





LL along the eastern coast of 
the United States ranges 
the gamest fish known to 
the angler — called in 
parts of New England 
and New Jersey “ mack- 
erel;’’ south of Philadel- 
phia the “Taylor,” but 
perhaps more generally 
everywhere, from his pe- 
culiar steel - blue color, 
as seen dashing through the water, the 
bluefish. 

He is the terror of the angler for striped 
bass or weakfish, as double or treble gut 
leaders are of no avail against him, steel 
wire attached to the hook being the only 
effective guard against the powerful jaws 
and the keenness of his saw-set teeth. 

So voracious are these fish that a school 
of them has been likened to “an animated 
chopping machine,” and they will follow 
and destroy a school of herrings or moss- 
bunkers, apparently killing their prey 
with mechanical wantonness, even after 
their appetite is appeased. 

Speaking of this habit, Prof. Spencer 
F. Baird, in his admirable monograph, 
says: “As far as I can learn, there is no 
parallel, in point of destructiveness, to 
the bluefish among the marine species on 
our coast, whatever may be the case 
among some of the carnivorous fish of the 
South American waters.” 

Their very voracity, however, renders 
them an easy prey to the angler when he 
knows of their presence and has adapted 
his tackle to the capture. In trolling for 
them behind a sail boat a tin squid 
molded over a hook into a poor sem- 
blance of a fish, an eel skin, a shred of 
rag, or, in fact, anything made to move 
rapidly through the water, or, in still fish- 
ing, lobster, shedder crab, or fish bait of 
any kind will readily attract their atten- 
tion and is sure to provoke a strike. He 
is fished for in so many ways that it 
would take a large-sized volume to de- 
scribe all of them minutely. I have space 
only to describe a few of the methods— 
one of them so “artistic,” in the angling 
sense of the word, and withal so effective, 
that it is no matter of surprise that it is 
being adopted all along the sandy beaches 


of New Jersey or wherever on the coast 
the angler goes for his outing. 

Imagine a jetty running down to low- 
water mark, built on pine posts, crossed 
saw-buck fashion, and supporting at its 
seaward end, above any possible action of 
the surf, a platform large enough to ac- 
commodate four or five anglers, with room 
enough for as many more lookers-on. 

From this platform we could see every 
fish, large or small, that passed under- 
neath us, and could cast in the compara- 
tively smooth water beyond the breakers 
without having the line doubled and 
twisted in the undertow, as it will inevit- 
ably be when you fish from shore. 

It is admitted that our jetty was built 
with the view of intercepting some of the 
monster striped bass which patrol the 
coast just outside of the inner breakers, 
but our success with these was insignifi- 
cant in number, amounting to three, 
though brilliant in weight—47, 25 and 14 
pounds respectively. Many others, and 
some larger, were hooked, but lost through 
want of skill on the part of those who 
struck them, or inadequate tackle. Eter- 
nal vigilance as to the tackle is the price 
of large fish. 

But our experience with the bluefish was 
startling. When our jetty was finished it 
became the favorite loafing place for all 
the residents of the house. We wander 
over there in the morning, deposit our 
rods and reels -in a safe place, and throw- 
ing ourselves into easy positions puff blue 
wreaths from the fragrant weed, idly 
watching the varying panoramic changes 
of clouds and waves until we become 
lulled under the mild influence of the sea 
breeze into a state of dreamy semi-con- 
sciousness, broken only by the _ occa- 
sional scream of the gulls overhead, or by 
the splash of the osprey as he dips into 
the water after some unwary fish. Bill 
Chadwick, who has inadvertently strolled 
within our reach, has been impressed into 
the service, sworn in, and is chopping up 
mossbunkers with a hatchet, interspersing 
the operation with droll remarks, at which 
we laugh lazily, as the drowsy gods might 
have laughed on Mount Olympus. 

Sometimes our indolent attention is at- 
tracted by a shark with his sharp dorsal 
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fin cutting through the water, or a sting- 
ray as large as a barn door, which the 
bits of bait have led almost up to the pier ; 
or a fluke comes up from his hiding place 
in the sand and seizes some poor little 
surface swimmer and assassinates him — 
we can almost imagine that we hear the 
despairing shriek of the victim, and 
though in point of fact we cannot, it is a 
tragedy all the same. 

All this we can see plainly from our 
vantage ground above the water, but as 
we have no desire to enter into a contest 
with these monster sharks and stingrays, 
which can only result in blistered thumbs 
and loss of tackle, without any great 
honor to be gained, we are contented to 
let them steal the scraps intended for 
smaller and nobler game. 

In our dreamy state even a spider’s 
web interests us, or rather we force our- 
selves to take an interest in it—a single 
thread it seems at first to be, extending 
from the jetty upward into the air, but 
where? There is apparently nothing 


above us but the blue arch for it to fasten’ 


to. Following it with our eyes, we find 
that it is the guy of what might be called 
an enormous balloon. The air above, 
as far as the eye can reach, is full 
of filmy gossamer, the threads of which 
are so delicate as to be invisible ex- 
cept as they waft with the light airs, 
and the sunlight catching on the silvery 
surface makes them for a moment glitter 
like threads of spun glass, this airy struc- 
ture seeming to extend farther into the 
clouds than the naked eye can reach, for 
we can catch dim glimpses of the shim- 
mering fabric so far away that it becomes 
difficult to decide where the reality ends 
and the imagination begins. 

But who is the architect of this fairy 
castle in the air? We have scarcely time 
to ask ourselves the question when, 
startled by some movement, a_ spider, 
decked as gorgeously as an acrobat in 
spangled tights, steps jauntily to the foot 
of his aerial ladder, and, first trying its 
strength with one of his feet, runs up a 
few yards, cuts loose the line which con- 
nects him with the pier and sails off into 
the fleecy clouds, his air ship glistening 
and glimmering in the sunshine until he 
becomes a mere speck and then is lost to 
view. 

“That ain’t nothin’,” says Bill, who 
stops for a moment to look at the strange 
sight. “I’ve offen watched them when 
I’ve been lyin’ on the p’ints for ducks down 
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on Long Island ; I’ve seen them run up a 
reed and spin more’n a quart of web, and 
go sailing away on it clean across the 
bay.” 

We suggest, mildly, as beseems men 
who deprecate argument, that, inasmuch 
as the insect is scarcely larger than a 
pea, perhaps a quart may be an overesti- 
mate of its web-giving capacity, but Bill 
sticks manfully to his colors, and brings 
such unexpected and unseasonable energy 
to the defense of his assertion that we are 
glad to drop the discussion and relapse 
into our dreamy reveries. 

“That was a bluefish szcked out there, 
Mr. E.,” says Bill. “I thought I smelt 
them long ago.” 


“Smelt them? Nonsense!” says D. 
“How can you smell bluefish in the 
water?” 


“ Ask Mr. E.,” says Bill. 

“ Billy’s right. I can smell them now. 
Don’t you notice a peculiar oily smell— 
something like the delicate perfume which 
is wafted from a mossbunker factory? It 
is the sure precursor of a shoal of men- 
haden with a school of bluefish following 
them, I have never known it to fail. 
The smell, I think, proceeds from the 
mossbunkers. They will be here before 
long, and the bluefish will come in their 
wake.” B. suggests “¢o their wake,” and 
D. that we’d better prepare to stop some 
of the mourners. 

Looking out to the southward we see 
three or four dark - purple spots on the 
water. At first they seem like shadows of 
passing clouds, but as they move very 
slowly and no clouds are in a position to 
cast such shadows, we know them to be 
shoals of mossbunkers coming up the 
coast. We watch them anxiously as they 
approach nearer, until we can see every 
individual surface fish as he turns his bur- 
nished sides to the sun. 

These andthe herrings are the bait fishes 
of the sea—the larder, in fact, of the bass, 
bluefish and many other predatory fishes, 
from which they take a cold bite as their 
occasions require. What this cold lunch 
amounts to may be judged when as high 
an authority as Professor Baird estimates 
the destructiveness of the bluefish as 1,200,- 
000,000,000,000 of other fishes, during a 
season of four months on the coast of 
.Vew England alone—the figures are be- 
yond the grasp of the human intellect. 
Luckily for our schools, however, there is 
no fleet of “bunkermen” in sight to lay 
around them with their accursed purse 
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nets, leaving scarce one to tell the tale, 
taking it bye and large—it may be that 
the bluefish is the more merciful. 

How many are there in these schools? 
Who can tell? Perhaps fifty thousand— 
perhaps millions ; we can see but the sur- 
face layer, how deep they may extend 
under water no man can know. 

There! did you see that break in the 
centre of the school, making the spray fly 
and creating a momentary panic in the 
fishes nearest to it? That was a bluefish ; 
you may depend there are more behind. 
He was but the advance guard, or per- 
haps one hungrier than the rest, who 
wished to sample the game and report, 
like the spies sent out of old into Canaan. 

Another and another ; what a commo- 
tion they make as they strike their prey, 
sometimes throwing a fragment of it clear 
out of water! They have probably fol- 
lowed this school by its trail for many 
days, occasionally attacking when hunger 
or their murderous instinct prompted ; 
then quietly falling to the rear again and 
following on doggedly in pursuit, like 
wolves. A shoal of menhaden not only 
leaves a visible trail on the water—a 
greasy emanation from the large body of 
fish—which forms a “slick” on the sur- 
face, but has, as has been mentioned, a 
smell which is strongly perceptible when 
the wind is from their direction, even 
when there are no fish in sight. 

Already the. fish show symptoms of 
alarm and are working their way inshore, 
vainly hoping to evade their merciless 
pursuers by getting into shallow water. 
Now they turn, as three or four breaks 
in quick succession throw them into dis- 
order and show that the enemy is attack- 
ing their flank, and stringing out into a 
long column they endeavor to pass in- 
shore and thus continue their course. As 
the head of the column swings in on the 
pitch of the beach half a dozen bluefish 
dash in among them, snapping to the 
right and left and cutting off a detach- 
ment, which, carried up the shelving sand 
by the incoming wave and unable to re- 
turn with the receding water without 
falling into the jaws of their terrible 
enemies, are stranded and left flapping 
high and dry, a prey to the gulls and fish 
hawks, which, like the harpies of a battle 
field, invariably attend a school of blue- 
fish when on the feed. 

While this attack is delaying the prog- 
ress of the school the main body of 
bluefish is arriving on the scene; every 
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wave as it curls reveals scores of them 
darting hither and thither through the 
green water, snapping at every moving 
thing and destroying every living crea- 
ture that comes in their way. As they 
reach the school of menhaden there en- 
sues a scene of brutal slaughter on the 
one side and helpless panic on the other ; 
hundreds of the miserable creatures are 
devoured, mutilated or driven to a more 
merciful death on shore, while their assail- 
ants struggle fiercely among themselves 
for the fragments, boldly running up into 
the shallows until their backs are visible 
out of water, and darting back again— 
never still, never tiring—but with restless 
energy driving their victims into a hud- 
dled mass, into which they will dash with 
the velocity of a rocket, scattering them 
again in every direction. 

After a time the voracious cravings of 
even the bluefish are appeased ; but not 
until the school of menhaden, as a body, 
has ceased to exist. A few scattered 
detachments may be seen on the shallows 
swept inward and outward with the wash 
of the surf, but never venturing into the 
undertow, demoralized, panic stricken and 
still further decimated every now and 
then by the rush of some savage strag- 
gler. 

After a while even these desultory at- 
tacks cease, and only the mangled dead 
strewn along the beach and a “slick ” of 
oily matter stretching off to leeward re- 
main as evidence of the silent tragedy 
which has been enacted under our eyes. 

We stroll along the sands and examine 
some of the dead “bunkers.” Many of 
them present startling proofs of the power 
and voracity of their enemies, being bit- 
ten in half with as clean a cut as though 
it were done with a knife. Two or three 
barrels of them could be gathered in the 
space of fifty yards. 

To-morrow, if you turn over one of 
these carcasses with your foot, a cloud of 
colorless little creatures will rise from its 
denuded ribs and eyeless sockets and skip 
away like grasshoppers. Those who live 
along shore and have opportunities of 
observation, say that these little skippers 
called “sand fleas’’ will make short work 
of a human body washed ashore; they 
are in fact the scavengers of the beach, 
without whom the borders of old Nep- 
tune’s domain would be intolerable if the 
amount of matter thrown up by the sea 
were left to putrify in the sun. 

During this rude foray our rods have 
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not been idle, as the blood-stained sands 
and the heap of dead bluefish will attest. 
' ‘To describe how we landed that particu- 
larly large one, his furious struggles to 
escape, flinging himself out of water and 
shaking the spray from his steel - blue 
sides, the enormous skill required to play 
him, together with the usual delicate in- 
timation that any other angler would prob- 
ably have lost him, would be too hack- 
neyed and threadbare to be treated of 
here. Suffice it to say that no sooner 
would our strip of menhaden bait strike 
the surface than it would be surrounded 
by a drove of the demons, snapping and 
snarling and hustling each other in their 
eagerness, until one of them was hooked, 
when he would start off like a young 
chicken with an angleworm, with all his 
companions following in swift pursuit. 

An anxious moment this, for should the 
smallest shred of bait slip above the 
steel wire on to the line his fellows will 
certainly cut him loose, doing thus unwit- 
tingly the only act of kindness of which 
the bluefish is capable. This danger 
past, and the hook well fastened, we step 
back from the pier down to the beach 
and land through the surf a_bluefish 
weighing from five to sixteen pounds. 

We are not the only avengers of the 
menhaden. On the coast eager eyes are 
ever on the watch for him, and the first 
indication of the run, the dipping of the 
gulls or the appearance of the menhaden, 
has called to the shore numerous _ bare- 
footed sons of the beach, all armed with 
squid and line, who spread themselves out 
at convenient distances and commence 
squidding as though for dear life. It re- 
quires a nice degree of strength and skill 
to throw the squid well, which almost 
raises it to the dignity of sport. 

Swinging the heavy metal around the 
head until the proper momentum is ac- 
quired it is sent hurtling through the air 
a hundred yards or more, the line paying 
out from the coil held in the left hand. 
The squid is then drawn through the 
water hand over hand, and when a fish 
strikes, if it is a heavy one, the fisherman 
throws the line over his shoulder, drags 
his prey up the beach, and is ready to 
commence again. A smart squidder will 
frequently land fifty or more large fish 
during the run. It looks very easy, but 
the beginner, after an unusual amount of 
swinging, generally winds up by landing 
the squid in the sand behind him instead 
of into the water, and even those who 
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have measurably “got the hang of it” 
will retire after catching eight or ten fish 
with the skin worn from their fingers by 
the coarse, sanded line and their tackle 
somewhat disordered. 

Sometimes there will be a heavier tug 
than usual, threatening to part even the 
strong cotton line used by the squidder, 
and after a struggle of some minutes—a 
contention between main strength and 
frantic vigor — he will haul up on the 
beach an enormous “greenhead,” as the 
large striped bass are called, which has 
been feeding on the crumbs left by the 
bluefish. A sixty-four pound bass has 
been caught in this way, and many others 
almost as large on the coast of New Jersey. 

As the fish cease biting the noble rage 
which has animated us passes off and 
the reaction follows — a delicious feeling 
of languor steals over the whole frame, 
as though the senses were steeped in 
poppy and mandragora, and we throw 
ourselves at full length on the sands and 
yield a willing obedience to its indolent 
sway. We see many little sloop yachts 
go past, each with its trolling lines out ; 
even the coasters, which under the light 
winds keep close in shore, have their 
squids trailing in their wake, and from 
the occasional flash over their sterns we 
can see that the crews are adding one of 
the most succulent of fishes to their even- 
ing’s mess. 

Over and above the wash of the surf 
we can hear a slow, measured and monot- 
onous beat, not unmusical in itself, but 
mysterious and weird, inasmuch as we 
cannot at first tell from whence it comes. 
It recalls to our memory Stanley’s de- 
scription of the beating of African war 
drums, so often heard during his memo- 
rable passage down the Congo. 

“There’s Lige and Jimmy Loveland,” 
says Bill, pointing at a bank skiff anchored 
about two miles off. shore. “I guess 
they’ve caught their ‘fare of fish,’ as 
they’re pulling up now,” and as the sound 
ceases we know that it was Lige’s hatchet 
chopping up the head and entrails of men- 
haden to chum the bluefish to their 
hooks which had mystified us. As he 
chopped on a board laid across the 
thwarts, the boat itself became a drum, 
giving forth that melancholy note which, 
coming across the water, seemed inex- 
pressibly plaintive and mournful, like the 
funereal beat over a dead warrior. 

Our all-absorbing interest in the blue- 
fish has given us no time to note the 
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beauty of the surrounding picture, or pic- 
tures rather, for with the scant materials 
of sand, water and sky, nature has pro- 
duced an infinite variety of effects even 
in this, one of her most quiet moods. 
Broad masses of blue, green and creamy 
yellows, broken with browns and grays, 
seem to constitute her simple palette by 
the sea shore, and with these tints graded 
and mellowed by the magic witchery of 
the sunlight her broad, simple and most 
beautiful results are obtained. 

How still are those cattle strung out 
along’ the edge of the surf, with the old 
patriarch of the herd standing like a grim 
sentinel in advance, and how perfectly 
they fit into the picture and accord with 
the quiet loveliness of the scene! 

Do they know that they are pictu- 
resque, that they should thus linger upon 
the water’s edge and look out vacantly to 
the horizon? Bill says that they seek the 
beach to avoid the mosquitoes and flies 
which infest the meadows, and that in- 
stinct teaches them that here they are 
free from the attacks of those blood- 
thirsty tormentors ; but we are in a lotus- 
eating mood and will not listen to so 
commonplace an explanation, but smile 
with an air of superior wisdom. We 
know inwardly that they are posing 
themselves for the special delectation of 
the artistic eye, else why should that 
brindled steer place himself where his 
rufous coat shall blend and harmonize 
with his neighbor? Or that white-faced 
cow — staid mother of a spotted calf — 
stand musing on the rim of the sea, 
where her pale outlines seem to melt in- 
to the distant ether ? Mosquitoes—bosh ! 

Not the least charm about still fishing 
in these unknown waters is the glorious 
uncertainty as to what you are about to 
catch. All sorts of hitherto unsuspected 
monsters put in an appearance—dog fish, 
sea robins, stingrays, spider crabs, pos- 
sums or skates, besides many creatures 
which seem almost too hideous to have a 
name among men. No doubt, however, our 
learned ichthyologists have risen equal to 
the occasion and given them names even 
more outlandish than themselves. It im- 
presses you with a certain degree of awe, 
particularly in night fishing, as you cast 
out your bait, wondering what misshapen 
monstrosity may emerge from the mighty 
deep at your bidding; and it must be 
confessed that on more than one occasion, 
as we felt some grewsome “dweller of 
the threshold,” his body bestudded with 
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phosphorescent sparks, coming up from 
the undertow, yielding slowly to the mute 
but persuasive eloquence of a fifteen- 
thread line, one of us at least felt an al- 
most irresistible impulse to throw down 
the rod and cut and run for it. 

Our “ bridge,” as we always called it, 
was the conception of Mr. S. M. Blatch- 
ford, of New York, and cost originally 
less than $100. It withstood the storms 
of two winters with only a trifling ex- 
pense for repairs. The outer part of it 
was finally carried away by the _bot- 
tom of the wrecked Maggie and Lucy, 
still carrying much of her stone ballast ; 
she, probably patterning after her pa- 
tronymics, was in the habit of sweeping 
up and down the beach with every storm. 
Against such a weight, propelled by the 
enormous power of the waves, our pine 
stanchions were cut off clean like so many 
pipe stems. Had we taken it down before 
the winter storms set in we should have 
had all the material on hand to be put up 
at a small cost when the bluefish appeared 
again in the following June. As it was 
we saved much of the material and have 
used it since. 

These structures are so inexpensive 
that it is a matter of surprise that our 
whole coast is not lined with them, built 
by hotel proprietors, residents on the 
beaches, or wherever a few anglers can 
be got together to share the expense. In 
our case, as with all anglers, our time and 
labor were not factors in counting cost— 
the element of sport was predominant. 
Still the fact remains that the table was 
kept supplied by visiting anglers during 
the summer with freshly-caught fish when 
they could not be procured otherwise, and 
on the day which I have described, after 
retaining enough for our own use, 1,000 
pounds of dressed bluefish were sent over 
to the mainland, where they were disposed 
of at once at four cents per pound. 

Fearing that I may be classed among 
those fish historians who have ever been 
noted for the accuracy of their details, 
and for the closeness with which they 
follow the truth, I append copies of a 
few attested records from the house reg- 
ister. 

No! on second thought, I will not. Go 
down yourself, take your rod with you 
and test it. Suffice it to say that I have 
many times caught from eighteen to 
twenty-five fish, ranging from five to 
twelve pounds, to my own rod, in part of 
a day’s fishing in October. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, OR THE MUNCHAUSEN OF THE ARTS. 
BY DR, I, HOWE ADAMS. 


G) OME conscienceless epigrammatist somewhere has 
SS ee: : * eae eS 

said that “ photography is the George Washington 
of the arts.” Washington was never so slandered 
before, for if there be anything that shuns things 
as they are and clings to things as they are not, 
anything which distorts the real and lives in a world 
of its own, it is the art of photography. It drags 
down what we call beautiful; it often elevates the 
ugly ; the weather-beaten hovel is as likely to grow 
romantic under its deceptive touch as the stately 
mansion is to depreciate in value ; while the faces 
of those we love or admire are, in the hands of the 
unskillful, sent down to posterity with more dis- 
figurement than ingenious Indian artists could 
devise. 

A human being, in fact, is never more unreal 
than when being photographed. The pride which 
we feel for our persons resents being dragged into 
the glare of a photographer's gallery and there told 
to hold its chin higher and look pleasant, while a 
few sympathizing friends or inquisitive strangers 

: Fi fascinate our gaze through a crack in the curtain 

iste 5 directly in front with a glare from which we feel 
t Fate herself cannot free us, and the iron 
head rest, that able first lieutenant, by an 
unexpected flank movement quickly drives 
away any remaining vestiges of sense or 
intelligence. 

The Prince of Liars, unique in its op- 
portunities and abilities, is the contriv- 
ance known as the “single lens,” the 
basis on which is built the $10 outfits 
No misanthrope ever looked on such a 
world as the one in which it lives. Barrel- 
shaped houses, monstrosities in human 
form and curiously - devised landscapes 
are among the sights in its little topsy- 
turvy world. 

Consequently the aim and end of every 
photographer is to make his lens tell the 
truth. Only as skill and power grow can 
this be done. Probably there is no work 
in which greater precision in every point 
is needed than in producing a successful 
picture. The great province of amateur 
photography has been to rescue picture 
making from its angles and shams and in- 
fuse into it life and interest. 

The pictures, especially the groups and 
landscapes, of professional photograph- 
ers of fifteen years ago did not show that 
attention to artistic effect which is neces- 
sary to make a picture pleasing. This 
was due somewhat to the photographer 
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himself in wishing to give as much for 
the money as possible, and a lack of in- 
terest in the results which come with much 
professional work. 

Take the old daguerreotype album of 
twenty-five years ago and see the cast- 
iron positions, the grim determination to 
do or die which apparently actuated our 
friends of that period in their picture tak- 
ing. What seems more ludicrous than 
the pictured forms of those we know or 
remember, or what more unnatural and 
far off than those whom we do not re- 
call ? 

It is true that amateur photography in 
its desire to be free and untrammeled by 
conventionalities often goes too far even 
for the taste of the most progressive. I 
have joined in the laugh, though not 
heartily, when some of my own endeav- 
ors have been picked up unwittingly in 
exhibitions by good photographers whom 
I knew to be the best of critics. 

Several years ago a medical friend 
and the writer decided to take cabinets, 
merely to show what we felt should be 
accomplished in the line of portrait work. 
We found speedily the difficulty in pho- 
tography of properly shading the human 
face and form. In our efforts we worked 
in this way: ‘Taking the end of an old 
greenhouse and fitting it up by putting 
linen bed sheets from the ridge of the 
house down on the side which gave the 
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poorest light, we found the effect some- 
what softened. 

The sheets were placed in several thick- 
nesses on the south side and so fastened 
that portions could be taken down, vary- 
ing the intensity and amount of light. 
On the northern side of the roof we had 
one thickness of linen, which was used 
only when the light was quite strong. 
The light of the rest of the gallery was 
cut off by heavy layers of newspapers 
tacked up. This did not exclude all 
light; simply removed the glare and the 
consequent unpleasant effect on the sit- 
ter’s expression, 

For a background we placed a roll of 
smooth, gray wrapping paper suspended 
from the rafters, about six feet in length 
and three wide. A second-hand head rest 
was obtained ; a fancy chair and some 
old cactuses served as temporary scenery 
for special efforts and occasions. But we 
found that there was little or no shade on 
the sitter’s face, the high lights not being 
strong enough and the lower lights too 
strong. ‘This we remedied by cutting off 
the sides of the greenhouse from the 
light and removing a layer of sheets 
above. Still we found that this was the 
greatest difficulty to overcome in sucha 
studio, and not always successfully con- 
quered. In the picture called “ The 
Crazy Gardener” the whole apparatus 
and outfit are seen, as a burlesque on the 
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MELANCHOLY DAYS. 


meaningless poses and expressions seen 
in some work of country studios. 

It is hard, especially for a beginner, to 
take photographs just as “ pictures,” not 
merely because of the need of artistic 
feeling and desire, for nature is hard to 
coax to be picturesque, and friends have 
little or no sympathy in effects in which 
they do not figure. Hence when one gets 
a picture which is even only a beginner’s 
attempt to express a true picture, and 
which he knows is only faintly pictu- 
resque, he feels a sense of satisfaction 
which repays for trouble and unappreci- 
ated work. The photograph, “ Melan- 
choly Days,” is such an attempt, taken in 
late autumn, behind a bank of the lazy 
Delaware River. Everything was hushed 
and still; the season’s dullness pervades 
all the detail, even to the schooner’s 
masts peering above the bank ; the photo- 
graph of the breaking waves on the coast 
of Nantucket is another such. 

Every photographer knows what cu- 
rious experiences result from traveling 
in summer time with camera and tripod 
through the various summer resorts, 
where such groups as “ Watching the 


Race” are the day's work. It is the 
“open sesame” for forming acquaint- 
ances and having experiences every- 


where. People who ordinarily would 
never think of speaking to a stranger 
walk up and talk in the easiest way ; 
and not merely talk, but seem quite 
anxious to get on good terms with the 
perambulating photographer. 

The camera makes friends; true, but it 
imposes on good nature to comply with 
the numerous requests a village commu- 
nity will make, sometimes with provok- 
ing iteration, especially at a time—which 
every amateur photographer stumbles 
over occasionally — when he has a run of 
bad pictures in succession, an event 
which is sure to come at some inoppor- 
tune time. Last summer at Spring Lake, 
when large numbers were enjoying the 
beauties of the ocean and the beach to- 
gether, and we were most anxious to se- 
cure as mementos of the pleasant times 
some good photographs, the use of huge 
sun umbrellas, gaily colored, with pictu- 
resque groups underneath, the combina- 
tion of the different holiday costumes 
and lazy attitudes, made delightful work 
for the camera. But every view, for 
some inexplicable reason, was under- 
timed, and hence just good enough to 
show what might have been. The time 
of year, the strong glare and sunlight 
rather suggested a shorter exposure than 
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ordinary ; but somehow it was made too 
short, and on return in the fall a decided 
disappointment followed when the devel- 
opments were made. 

The Wissahickon Drive, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, running along the 
banks of an exquisite little stream, lies 
between the heavily-wooded, precipitous 
slopes of a historic valley. It is a per- 
fect gem of nature, which man has for- 
tunately kept in its pristine glory. Driv- 
ing up here on a summer’s afternoon, we 
leave the broad, bright road of the River 
Drive of the park, and, rolling under 
the high, gracefully-curving stone rail- 
road bridge, we penetrate at once into 
nature’s freshness and sparkling sylvan 
beauty. 

The clear, laughing water bubbles along, 
shining through the green leaves of the 
boughs which hang lovingly close to the 
bright rippling mirror; fragrant, shady 
paths wander off into darker, more tangled 
beauty spots; mossy banks run up for 
many feet on each side, giving a refresh- 
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ing coolness to the air, as appreciated by 
the dusty photographer as icy spring wa- 
ter to the thirsty palate. Here and there 
the view grows bolder and wilder ; a huge 
stony precipice towers up a hundred feet, 
dead branches of blasted trees seem to 
shake their bare arms at the traveler, the 
stream sweeps by more noisy and rough ; 
the bare stones grow more noticed, and a 
solitary crow melancholy croaks away in 
the lengthening shadows. A little inn now 
and then along the road peeps modestly 
out and coaxes the traveler to stop for 
catfish and waffles. Indian Rock, the 
Devil’s Pool and many kindred romantic 
spots all have histories which show that 
early in colonial history and earlier in 
Indian story this romantic glen attracted 
human notice and habitation. This makes 
a summer drive within a half hour of the 
city which is one of the unique advan- 
tages enjoyed by the amateur photog- 
raphers of the City of Brotherly Love, and 
yields an infinite variety of delightful 
foliage effects. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CULLEN'S patent adjustable negative washing 
and drying rack, which will hold any sized nega- 
tive from 3% x4 up to 8xro, is reported to be 
the most compact rack made. 


A NEW intensifier isannounced in Germany. 
By its means a gelatine negative is intensified 
without changing the nature of the silver deposit 
or endangering it in any way. 

M. E. VALLOoT recently exhibited, on the other 
side, a very beautiful print in colors, photo- 
graphed directly from a painting on glass. 


A NEw red glass recently produced in Ger- 
many is said to be excellent for dark-room win- 
dows. 


AN excellent method for intensifying gelatine 
films: Immerse in a half-saturated solution of 
ammonia; wash, and then plunge it for a 
second in a solution of I part cadmium bro- 
mide and 1,000 parts alcohol. This gives a pure 
and intense black negative. 


The Lynn Camera Club has one of the finest 
studios in the country, which can be used for an 
entertainment hall when desired, It will ac- 
commodate about 150 people, and is filled when- 
ever the club gives an entertainment. The 
recent admission of ladies to membership has 
been taken advantage of by a number. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE 4-mile race for the amateur champion- 
ship of Ireland took.place at Dublin on June 
28, J. J. Mullen, Armagh, winning in 21m. 
9 2-58. 

A RACE of 100 yards came off at the track of 
the Dubuque (Ia.) Driving Association on July 
4, W. P. Slattery winning in 10%s. 


Messrs. Pollard and Porter were antagonists 
in a 120-yards hurdle race at Leadville, Col., 
July 5, the former winning in the stated time 
of 15 2-5s. There were eight flights of hurdles, 
instead of the regulation ten. 


W. M. Curistiz£, of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, started in the 1o0-yards race at the Crewe 
(England) sports on July 7, but was defeated 
in his heat by N. D. Morgan, who also won 
the final heat. Christie, on July 14, won the 120- 
yards handicap from the 4-yards mark in 
II 3-5s., and also won his trial heat in the quar- 
ter-mile handicap from the 20-yards mark. He 
did not start in the final heat, 


WILLIAM SToneE defeated John Ryan in a Ioo- 
yards dash at Wilmerding, Pa., July 26, win- 
ning by 2 ft. in 103s. 

Tue Hoboken Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in conjunction with the Greenpoint 
Y.M.C. A., held a highly successful field day at 
Pleasant Valley Grove, N. J., July12. The 10o- 
yards dash was run in two trial heats and a 
final. Cross and Soden ran a dead heat in the 
first trial. The second trial was won by Jen- 
nings ; Tinkey second. Tinkey won the final 
heat. The running high jump went to Cross, 
of the Greenpoint Association, who had an ac- 
tual jump of 4 ft. 11 in. Clark and Weigand, of 
Hoboken, were second and third, respectively. 
Clark’s jump was 4 ft. 9 in. and Weigand’s 
4 ft. 7 in. The 120-yards hurdle race was run in 
four trials and a final. The winners were: First 
heat, Cross; second heat, Tessel; third heat, 
Jennings; fourth heat, Tinkey. Cross won the 
final; Jennings second. The 3-mile run was 
won by Tiebout, with Denny second and Sorley 
third. James McLaughlin won the mile walk ; 
Raymond Meyer finished second, and Clarence 
Page was third. The winner of the mile run 
turned up in Tiebout ; Fisher second and Harold 
third. 


THE Wilmington, Del., organization held 
their annual summer games on July 12. Sum- 
mary : 100-yards run—Samuel Jones, W. A. C., 
1; E, E. Ramsdell, A. C.S.N., 2; time, 10 1-5s. 
Mile bicycle race—W. C. Seeds, W. A. C.,1;F 
M. Dampman, W. A.C., 2; time, 3m. 6 2-5s. 
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880-yards run—H. W. Schlichter, A. C. S. 
N., 1; J. P. Williams, A. C. S. N., 2; time, 2m. 
7s. 150-yards run for club members only—L. 
McCall, 1; W. S. Braunestein, 2; time, 17 2-5s. 
2-mile bicycle handicap, championship of Dela- 
ware—W. C. Seeds, W. A. C., 1; C. A. Elliott, 
2; time, 6m. 56s. Mile walk—E. A. Scho- 
field, Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia, 1; F. A. 
Gradwohl,W. A. C., 2; time, 8m. 5s. 100-yards 
run, championship of Delaware—Samuel Jones, 
W. A. C., 1; L. McCall, 2; time, 11s. 2-mile 
run—J. B. Reilly, A. C.S. N.,1 ; H.W. Schlich- 
ter, A. C. S. N., 2; time, 10m. 29 4-5s. 3-mile 
bicycle race—W. C. Seeds, W. A. C., 1; F. M. 
Dampman, 2; time, 9m. 43 3-58. 220-yards run 
—H. W. Dickinson, C. A. C.,1; S. Jones, W. 
A. C., 2; time, 23 3-5s. 2-mile safety race—W. 
C. Seeds, W. A. C., 1; C.. A. Elliott, 2; time, 
7m. 44-5s. Running broad jump—L. O. Lewis, 
A.C. S. N., 20 ft. 10% in.; E. C. Barnet, N. J. 
A. C., 20 ft.1134 in.; D. L, Chesterman, A. C. 
S.N., 19 ft. 4 in. Running high jump, for 
members only—L. McCall, 5 ft. 4 in.; Z. H. 
Loftland, 5 ft. 3 in.; J. Y. Cooper, 5 ft. of in. 
Putting 16-pound shot—H. M. Dickinson, C. A. 
C., 32 ft: 1 in.; M. Mackinzie, Y. M. C. A. of 
Philadelphia, 32 ft. 114% in. Running high 
jump—F. F. Sliney, N. J. A.C., 5 ft. 4% in.; 
Z. H. Lofland, W. A. C., 5 ft. 2%. ia. 


SuMMARY of games of the councils of the 
American Legion of Honor in New York, July 16: 
Mile run—Won by M. McLeod; J. Nagle 
(go yds.), 2; F. Howell (go yds.), 3; time, 4m. 59s. 
440-yards run, for boys—Won by Charles Don- 
ohue, with Vincent McGuinness second and O. 
Wolff third ; time, Im. ros. 220-yards run, for 
girls—Won by Carlotta Pleines, with Clara 
Stewart second, 3-mile run—Won by M. Mc- 
Leod (scratch), with J. Nagle (1m. start) second ; 
time, I9gm. 21s. 220-yards run, for fat men— 
Won by O. H. Gears (scratch); E. McGarrigle, 
(10 yds.), 2; J. Green (10 yds.), 3; time, 31 2-5s. 

THE match race between Henry and Tiernan, 
of the New York League Club, was decided at 
the Polo Grounds, July 17. The distance was 
too yards. Tiernan won by about 6 inches; 
time, I1s., equivalent to 10s. on a cinder path. 

SuMMARY of games by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Athletic Association, of 
Oneida, N. Y.: Ordinary bicycle race—First 
heat—A. E. Loomis, first, 1m. 44s.; Stark, sec- 
ond. Second heat—C. B. Stark first, 1m. 53%s.; 
Loomis second. Third heat — Loomis first, 
Im. 34(s.; Stark second. t00-yards dash—C, 
W. Oathout first, 12s.; Frank Latour second, John 
Cummingsthird. 100-yards dash, boys—Frank 
Whitman first, 13 4-5s.; Harry Forbes second, 
Will Cummings third. Half-mile run—W. A. 
Leete, 2m. 32 3-5s-; Oathout second, Cummings 
third. Half-mile walk, boys—Cummings first, 
4m. 50s.; Whitman second, Forbes third. Half- 
mile walk—John Phillips first, 4m. 32%s.; Leete 
second, Barr third. Putting the shot, 16 pounds 
—Oathout first, 25 ft. 6in.; Evans second, Stone 
third. 220-yards dash—Leete first, 23%s.; Cum. 
mings second, Phillips third. Hop, step and 
jump—Oathout first, 35 ft. 10 in.; Wiesner, 
second, 120-yards hurdle race (ten hurdles, 
2 ft. 6 in.}—Wiesner first, Latour second, Cum- 
mings, third. High pole vault (8 ft. pole) — 
Oathout first, 6 ft.6in.; Walrath second. Three- 
legged race—Won by Lamont Barr and Bert 
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Hope. Broad pole vault (8-ft. pole)—Leete first, 
Ig ft. 4 in.; Walrath second. Running broad 
jump—Wiesner first, 13 ft. 7 in.; Oathout sec- 
ond. Running high jump—Latour first, Hope 
second. Safety bicycle race — First heat — 
Loomis first, 1m. 434%s.; Whitman second. Sec- 
ond heat—Whitman first, Im. 46 4-5s.; Loomis 
second. Third heat—Loomis first, Im. 38s.; 
Whitman second. The trap-shooting contest 
was won by R. R. Clark; H. T. Carter second. 
C. W. Oathout won the prize for the best all 
round ; Leete second, Wiesner third. 


Younc Men’s Christian Association field 
sports at Grimsby Park, Toronto, July 16: 
1oo-yards race—W. D. Carr, Toronto La- 


crosse Club. Running broad jump—J. M. 
McKay, Toronto Lacrosse Club, 19 ft. 7in. Run- 
ning hop, step and jump—J. M. McKay, To- 
ronto Lacrosse Club, 43 ft. rin. Half-mile race 
—T. Bert, Hamilton Y. M. C. A. Mile 
walk—F. Shipman, Hamilton Y. M. C. A. 
Running high jump—J. M. McKay, Toronto La- 
crosse Club, 5 ft. Mile race—T. Bert, Hamil- 
ton Y. M. C. A. 


THE Riverside Club games at Newark, N. J., 
July 12: 10o0-yards run—Alonzo Woodruff, in 
IO 4-5S. 220-yards hurdle race—Frank Cadiz 
(3 yds. start), in 30s. 880-vards run—S. D.Tomp- 
kins, in 2 m. 14 4-5s. Mile run—E. Pierson, in 
5m. 20 3-5s. Running long jump—H. F. Till 
(allowed 2 ft.) first, 17 ft. 11 in. 


THE hurdle race, 120 yards, that was postponed 
from the Trimount Athletic Club games of July 
4came off at Boston, Mass., July 16, and resulted 
in the success of J. E. Morse, Boston Athletic 
Association (4 yds. start), in 15s. 

Games of the Caledonian Society at Allegheny, 
Pa., July 18: Basket and stone race—James 
Thompson first; Frederick Clark second. 
Throwing the hammer—Kathel Kerr first, 85 ft. 
1o in. Ladies’ race, 100 yards—Caroline Dim- 
ner first; Emily Foxley second. Men’s race, 
too yards—William Lockhart first; James 
Thompson second. Vaulting—Alfred Clark 
first, 7 ft. 3 in.; Andrew Ferguson second. 
Running high jump—Frederick Clark first, 4 
ft.; James Thompson second. Quarter-mile 
race—William Aikenhead first; Thomas Leg- 
gett second. Three-legged race—C. O. Mur- 
doch and W. D. Hamilton first; Q. McCallum 
and William Lockhart second. Boys’ 220-yards 
race—Walter Gilman first ; John Clarke second. 
Hop, step and jump—Stevert first; Kelly and 
Ferguson tied for second. Putting the shot— 
K. Kerr first; Andrew Adams second. Sack 
race—Peter Preston first; Edward Kane second, 
Standing jump—James Thompson first; Fred- 
erick Clark second. Quoits—Stevert won. 





F. STILLWELL (scratch) and J. Russell (ro ft. 
start) raced 100 yards on July 20, at Leadville. 
Stillwell won in 10s. 


St. CotumBaA’s UNION games, held at Point 
View Grove, on July 21: 1oo-yards dash—Won 
by W. Costigan; time, 11s. Quarter-mile run 
—Won by W. Costigan ; time, 62s. Standing 
high jump—Won by J. McCormick, 4 ft. 3 in. 
He also won the running high jump, with 5 ft. 
2 in. 


Games of the boys’ branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Yonkers, July 
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In the game of ball Bernard Koch scored 
the highest number of runs, four. In the ten- 
nis doubles Henry Banks and William Graham 
beat William H. and Nelson Ball, 7-5. The 
final heat in the quarter-mile obstacle race was 
won by Henry Banks. The quarter-mile bicy- 
cle race was won by Ernest Becknap, the I00- 
yard wheelbarrow race by Henry Banks, the 
100-yard three-legged race by Nelson Ball and 
Henry Banks, the potato race by Alfred Ser- 
rell, and the 100-yards sack race by Ernest Beck- 
nap. Henry Banks scored four points and won 
the first prize. 


THE Brooklyn Harriers, a newly-formed 
cross-country club, an offshoot from the Union 
Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, had its first moon- 
light run, July 24, from the Manhattan Cot- 
tage, Coney Island road, down the Boulevard 
and return, a distance of 4 miles. It was cov- 
ered in 32m. 10s. M. Benet finished first, 3 
yards in front of C. Fickers, with F. Heer a 
good third. 


TueE Yonkers Athletic Club games July 27. 
Winners: 100-yards run, J. J. Gahagan; 220- 
yards hurdle race, A. Brown; 440-yards run, 
D. Gratre ; mile run, A. Simpson. 


PETER Prippy, of Pittsburgh, beat James 
Grant, of Boston, in a 2-mile run at Boston on 
July 28. 


At the Spartan Harriers’ games at Stamford 
Bridge, England, J. Kibblewhite won the 4-mile 
race in Igm. 42 4-5s. 


RESULTs of the games of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, at Staten Island, July 28: 

Mile run, scratch—Percy Worth, first ; Thomas 
Rafferty, second ; time, 2m. 5734s. 

Mile handicap—Wm. Stanfield, first ; time, 5m. 
59 4-55. 

Standing broad jump—P. Worth, g ft. 6% in. 

1oo-yards race—W. F. Murphy won; time, 
Im. 314s. 

100-yards dash—Wm. McLaughlin, W. Y. Pe- 
ters, John Woodhouse and P. Worth crossed 
the line nearly together, but Peters won; time, 
I1X{s. 


IrtsH Athletic Club games, New York, July 
29: Mile run (handicap)—Won by J. C. Reid, 
American A. C. (50 yds.); Thomas J. Vogelis, 
Wayne A. C. (75 yds.), and W. S. French, N. J. 
A. C. (70 yds.), ran a dead heat for second place; 
time, 4m. 36 I-5s. 

440-yards run (handicap)—Won by P. J. 
Burns, Star A. C. (25 yds.); J. J. Coughlin, 
Prospect Harriers (25 yds.), second ; time, 54 
2-58 

Running high jump (handicap)—Won by Z. 
A. Cooper, M. A. C. (scratch); E. W. Goff, M. 
A. C. (scratch), second. Distance of winner, 
5 ft. 4 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot (handicap)—Won by J. 
W. Steinberg (6 ft.); distance, 41 ft. 1 in.; M 
S. Barry, Irish A, C. (scratch); distance, 4o ft. 
10 in. 

880-yards run (novice)—Won by J. Coughlin, 
N.Y.A.C.; W.C. Malge, American A.C., second ; 
time, 2m. I5 2-5s. 

100-yards run (handicap)—Won by W. J. 
Daine, Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. (8 yds.); time, 10 


2-58. 


CYCLING. 


AT a recent meeting of the English Records 
Association the following records were officially 
accepted: May 1to—Safety, E. Leitch, half mile, 
Im. 15 3-5S.; three-quarter mile, Im. 54 2-5s.; 
mile, 2m. 34 4-5s. June 7—Ordinary, F. J. B. 
Archer, starting quarter mile, 35 4-5s.; June 14, 
flying quarter mile, 33 1-5s. June 14—Safety, 
H. E. Laurie, 2 miles, 5m. 22 3-5s. June 17— 
Safety, E. Leitch, half mile, 1m. 13 3-5s. June 18 
—Safety, H. E. Laurie, 3 miles, 8 m. 12 4-5s.; 4 
miles, 10m. 57 3-5s.; 5 miles, 13m. 43 3-5S.; 6 
miles, 16m. 30s.; 7 miles, 19m. 7 4-5s.; 8 miles, 
22m. 2 1-5s.; g miles, 24m. 48 2-5s.; 10 miles, 
27m. 33 3-5S. Single tricycle, E. B. Turner, 4 
miles, 11m. 18 4-5s.; 5 miles, 14m. 5 4-5s. June 
21—Single tricycles, B. W. Churp, three-quar- 
ter mile, 2 m. 58 3-5s.; mile, 2m. 37 3-5s. 


THE 4-mile bicycle race for the championship 
and the Palmer's Cup took place at Jarrow, Eng- 
land, on July 5, and was won by W. C. Thomp- 
son in 11m. 45s., defeating J. J. Carruthers, the 
present holder, by a length and a half. 


THE t0-mile English professional bicycle 
championship race was held at the Victoria Ath- 
letic Grounds on July 5. Arthur Robb won by 
half a length in 33m. 44 3-5s. 


ON July 9 Arthur Ilsley, of England, rode 161 
miles on a tricycle in twelve hours, breaking the 
previous road record of 151 miles made by W. 
C. Goulding last September. 


THEEnglish championships were decided at 
Paddington July 12, withthe following results: 
5-mile tricycle—H. H. Sansom; time, 18m. 6 
4-5s. Mile bicycle—F. J. Osmond; time, 3m. 
21 2-58. 25-milesafety—R. J. MacCredy ; time, 
th. 16m. §9 3-5s. 


SuMMARIES of races at Niagara Falls, July 12: 
Mile bicycle race (novices)—E. J. Miller, Niag- 
ara Falls, first; George Wood, Suspension 
Bridge, second, Robert Owen, Niagara Falls, 
third ; time, 3m. 23 2-5s. 

Mile safety challenge race—W. F. Gassler, 
N. Y. A. C., first; F. M. Brinker, Buffalo, sec- 
ond; time, 2m. 55s. This was the second of a 
series of match races for a $500 prize, which is 
awarded to Gassler, he having won two events 
straight. 

Mile bicycle race—W. S. Campbell, N. Y. A. 
C., first; W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., second; 
time, 3m. 231-5s. 

Mile safety race—W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., 
first; W. F. Gassler, N. Y. A. C., second ; time, 
3m. 22s. 

Half-mile bicycle race—W.S. Campbell, N.Y. 
A. C., first; F. C. Butler, Niagara Falls, sec- 
ond ; time, I m. 44 2-5s. 

Half-mile safety race—F. M. Brinker, Buf- 
falo, first; W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., second ; 
time, Im. 25s. 

Quarter-mile bicycle race—W. S. Campbell, 
N. 7. A. C., Get: W. BD. Banker, MN. YT. A. C., 
second ; time, 36s. 

Quarter-mile safety race—W. F. Gassler, N. 

: first; W. D. Banker, N. Y. A. C., sec- 
ond ; time, 35 4-5s. 

Mile safety championship of Niagara Falls— 
W. S. Pierce, first; George F. Diemer, second ; 
time, 3m. 16s. 
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THREE races were held by the Hudson County 
Wheelmen over the Irvington-Milburn road 
course on July 12, Return: 

Mile straightaway—J. L. Robertson, Jr., first ; 
H. A. Benedict, second; B. Van Buren, third. 
E. T. McLaughlin finished first, but it having 
been proven that he had previously won a race 
he was disqualified. 

5-mile club championship—E. T. McLaughlin, 
Jr., first, in I9m. 45s. ; E. M. Smith, second, by 
five seconds; W. E. Eldridge, third. 

5-mile handicap race—E. T. McLaughlin, Jr. 
(scratch), first, in 18m. 4os. ; George McLaugh- 
lin (Im, start), second, in 18m. 45s. ; E. J. Day, 
(30s. start), third, in 18m. 55s. 


SEVERAL fresh records were made at the Cat- 
ford Club’s meeting at the Paddington Recrea- 
tion Grounds, London, England, July 15. P.C. 
Wilson and E. Dangerfield broke former rec- 
erds for all distances from 2 miles to 5, 
inclusive, on the tandem tricycle, covering the 
full distance in 13m. 54 I-5s.; F. J. Osmond cut 
both the three-quarter and mile records on 
the ordinary bicycle, doing Im. 51 4-5s. and 2m. 
28 4-5s. ; R. J. MacCredy rode 6 furlongs in 1m. 

2 2-5s. and a mile in 2m. 29 4-5s., and Arthur 

Du Cros covered half a mile in 1m. IIs., both 
the latter performances being made on pneu- 
matic tired bicycles. 


At Berkeley Oval, July 19, William Schuma- 
cher made an attempt to lower the safety records 
from 2 to 5 miles, and was successful. He 
broke the 4 and 5 mile records. The time was 
as follows: 1 mile, 3m. 4 4-5s.; 2 miles, 6m. 
16 4-5s. (record time, 5m. 46 2-5s.); 3 miles, gm. 
36s. (record time, 8m. 35 4-5s.); 4 miles, 12m. 
50 I-5s. (previous record, I2m. 55s.); 5 miles, 
16m, 2 I-5s. (previous record, 16m. 4s.) Anat- 
tempt was also made by Schumacher to lower 
the quarter-mile record of Im. 20s., but his best 
time was Im. 22 3-5s. A. C. Banker rode 5 
miles in an endeavor to lower Schumacher’s 
records and was partially successful, riding a 
mile in 3m. gs.; 2 miles in 6m. 20%s.; 3 miles 
in 9m. 32%s.; 4 miles in 12m. 56%s., and 
5 miles in 16m. 18 4-5s. Rich rode a quarter 
mile in 40 1-5s. The record is 35 I-5s. 


C. E. KLuGE attempted to excel W. F. 
Murphy’s road record of th. 28m. 29s., over the 
Irvington-Milburn course, in New Jersey, on 
July 19, but he was unsuccessful. At the end 
of the first 15 miles Kluge was ahead of the 
record, having ridden that distance in 52m. I5s. 


JaMES MAGEE of the Queens County Wheel- 
men of Richmond Hill, Long Island, succeeded 
in riding 123 miles in eleven and a half hours on 
July 20. 

A BICYCLE race, supposed to be over a course 
of 440 yards, but was not s» far, took place at 
Coney Island, July 23. The race was run in 
heats, the final being taken by C. M. Murphy, 
of the Kings County Wheelmen; R. W. Steves, 
K. C. W., second, and W. H. Wells, K. C. W., 
third. 


THE tricycle road record for twelve hours 
was beaten by Arthur F. Ilsley, of the North 
Road and Stanley cycling clubs, on the Great 
North Road, England, July 16. He rode 161 
miles between 9.15 A.M.,andg-I5 P.M. ; previous 
best performance, 151 miles. 


g2 


In the recent 5-mile road race of the New 
Canaan Bicycle Club, J. W. Bronson won first 
place in 22m. 17s.; L. Messinger second, in 
22m. 32s. 


IN the mile race of the East Orange Cyclers, 
July 24, G. S. French won, time 3m. 51s.; E. 
Plummer second, 3m. 52s.; L. H. Porter third, 
3m. 56s. 


C. E. Kiuce, Hudson County Wheelmen, 
rode 25 miles in th. 26m. 4os., on August 2. 
This beats Murphy’s record by Im. 4gs. 


HartrorpD Bicycle Meet August 2: 

Mile safety handicap—Won by W. F. Mur- 
phy, N. Y. A. C. (scratch), 3m. 8 2-5s. 

Mile—C. M. Murphy, 3m. 14 1-5s. 

Half-mile novice—Won by F. C. Graves, 
Springfield ; 1m. 36 2-§s. 

Half-mile handicap—First heat—Won by L. 
L, Clark, N. Y. A. C (scratch); 1m. 29 2-5s. 
Second heat—Won by H. C. Wakefield, Spring- 
field (40 yds.); Im. 28s. Third heat—Won by 
Fred. C. Graves, Springfield (50 yds.) ; 1m. 24 
4-5s. Final heat—Won by Graves; Im. 24s. 

Half-mile safety novice—Won by Frank Ful- 
ler, Hartford; 1m. 43 2-5s. 

Mile handicap—First heat—Won by L. L. 
Clark. N. Y. A. C.(25 yds.); 3m. 7 1-5s. Second 
heat—C. M. Murphy, same club (25 yds.); 3m. 
I 4-5s. Final heat—Murphy first ; 3m. g 4-5s. 

Mile, 3:20 class—F. C. Graves, Springfield ; 
3m, 12 2-5s, 

1%-mile lap race—C. M. Murphy, N. Y.A.C.; 
4m. 58 4-5s. 

Mile consolation—Tie in first heat between 
Hermon, of Hartford, and Culver, of Springfield. 
Final heat won by Hermon; 3m. 43 4-5s. 

Mile team—Contested by Sage, Lyman and 
Francis, of Hartford Wheel Club, and Wilkin- 
son, Grimes and Wyman, Springfield Athletic 
Club. Won by former in 3m. 23 3-5s. 


Epwarp T. McLoucu.in, Jr., H. C. W., rode 
1054 miles over Jersey roads on August 3, in 
toh, 30m, 


CANOEING. - 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club held aclub regatta 
for the challenge cup July 11. Dunnell crossed 
the starting line first in the Zc/ifse, closely fol- 
lowed by W. T. Wintringham’s Momad, and the 
Eurylda, sailed by H.H. Smythe. The course 
is 3 miles long. Wintringham’s canoe fin- 
ished at 4:13, one minute and a half ahead of 
the Eclipse. 


New York C. C, races, July 19: Sailing race: 
Bat, L. B. Palmer, first; Zetda, S. Schieffelin, 
second ; Vagabond, C. J. Stevens, third. 


RACEs at the camp of the Central Division at 
Chautauqua Lake, first two weeks in July : Win- 
ners—In the 3-mile sailing race: T. P. Gaddis, 
J. F. S. Crane; No. 2 sailing: G. H. Singer, W. 
W. Lawrence ; sailing, novice: J. F. S. Crane; 
sailing, all classes, 75-ft. limit: J. O. Shiras, E. 
L. French ; sailing and paddles: J. O. Shiras, T. 
P. Gaddis; sailing, capsize, etc.: T. P. Gaddis 
and C. D. Mead, tie; paddling tandem: Mr. 
French and Mrs. Baskin, Mr. Crane and Mrs, 
Weber ; hurry scurry: E. L, French, J. F.S. 
Crane. 
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Lake St. Louis C.C.’s regatta at Lachine, 
July 19: Decked canoe sailing: C. Archibald 
won ; open canoe: H. Routh won; boys’ pad- 
dling race: Davidson brothers won ; green tan- 
dem: Routh trothers; hand paddling: A. E. 
Nash ; challenge cup tandem mile race : Duggan 
and Sherwood ; four-in-a-canoe: won by Routh 
brothers, F. Fairbanks and F. Stewart; single 
race: Taylor won; war canoe race: Lachine 
crew won ; greasy pole race: P. Levin ; obstacle: 
C. H. Duggan. 


CRICKET. 


Tue Winnipeg Cricket Club played the New 
Jersey Athletic Club’s eleven July 13, at Bergen 
Point, N. J. E. Guest and J. G. Clark did some 
capital batting for the New Jerseys and I. B. 
Prest did the only creditable batting on the side 
of the Canadians, making 25 runs, the best 
score of the day. The match was, however, 
a triumph for the Jersey team by 44 runs. 


THE Berkeley and Manitobacricketers finished 
their match, July 19, on the Berkeley Oval with 
a victory for the Canadians of 2 runs and g 
wickets. Prest’s wicket keeping for Manitoba 
was splendid. Play all around was fair. 

THE match between the Winnipeg and the 
Belmont elevens was finished at Philadelphia, 
July 22, when the home club was victorious by 
an inning and 42 runs. 

THE Norwalk and Bridgeport clubs played on 
July 26, which finally ended in a victory for the 
Norwalks by 10 runs, Totals: Norwalks, 30 ; 
Bridgeport, 20. 


THE Cosmopolitan Club, of New York, beat the 
Kings County Club on July 31 at Prospect Park 
by 2 wickets. Score: Cosmopolitan, 76 ; Kings, 
66. 

THE Berkeley Club team beat the Brooklyn 
Cricket Club on August 2. Score: Berkeley, 

2; Brooklyn, 69. 

STATEN IsLAND versus Amateur League on 
August 2. Score: S. I., 175, six wickets; 
League, 69. 

THE second eleven of the Kings County Cricket 
Club defeated the second eleven of the Cosmo- 
politan Cricket Club at Prospect Park, August 2 ; 
score, 56 to 43. 


THE New York Cricket Club defeated the 
Bedford Cricket Club at Prospect Park, August 
2; score, g1 (for 5 wickets) to 34. 

THE Trenton Y. M. C. A. Cricket Club de- 
feated the Harlem Y. M. C. A. Cricket Club 
August 2; score, 79 to 41. 

AT the Berkeley Oval, August 6, the Berkeley 
A. A. added another victory to their record by 
defeating the Trenton Club by 55 runs. 


THE Manhattans beat the Staten Island Ciub 
133 to 79 at Prospect Park August 6. 


GYMKHANA,. 


THERE was an immense gathering at Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y., July 26, to witness the 
gymkhana races by the Oyster Bay Polo Tennis 
Club. Summaries of events : 

Dressing race—Ponies to be brought to the 
Starting point with only a bridle on; saddle, 
coat and vest of the rider to be on the ground: 
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after the starting signal is given each competi- 
tor (without any outside assistance) to saddle, 
girth his pony, put on his vest and coat and 
make the best of his way tothe winning post, 
where he is to arrive with his vest and coat en- 
tirely buttoned ; vest to have at least five buttons, 
coat at least three buttons, F. T. Underhill, on 
Coyote, was the quickest dresser and ran his 
pony in a quick winner, Louis Haight, riding the 
Tamalemah stable pony, Tormentor, being 
second. R. There, ridden by Mr. Weeks ; Bam- 
boo, Mr. Van Meyer; Whiskers, Mr. Harbord ; 
Skew, Mr. Thorpe; Red Cloud, L. Aspinwall ; 


Smiler, Mr. Van Schaik; Rob, Mr. Turner; 
Merry Pebbles, Mr. Ferguson, Uhl, Mr. Win- 
throp; Badger, Douglas Robinson; Duncan, 


Mr. Gracie ; Begorrah, Mr. Jacob, also ran, 

Manikin race—Each party to ride to a point 
where manikins will be placed, and carry one 
to the winning post on his pony. R. K. Fergu- 
son, on Merry Pebbles, won; Dr. T. H. Brown, 
on Hexagon, being a good second. 

Polo ball and bucket race—Each competitor 
to place three polo balls in separate buckets 
distributed between starting and points. First 
in, after placing all three balls in their respec- 
tive buckets, wins. 

Mr. Thorpe, riding his pony Many, won the 
first prize easily. Farley Clark got second 
place. 

Cigar and umbrella race—Ponies to be 
brought to the starting point with saddle and 
bridle, rider to be on the ground and to receive 
cigar, matches and umbrella. After starting 
signal is given each competitor, without any out- 
side assistance, to light cigar, put up umbrella, 
mount and make the best of his way to the 
winning post, where he is to arrive with cigar 
lighted, umbrella open and in good order. 

Mr. Ferguson and his pony Merry Pebbles 
won. Mr. Thorpe, riding Skew, was second 
best at puffing a cigar and carrying his um- 
brella. Tormentor got scared at Mr. Haight’s 
umbrella and ran away without his rider. 

Egg and spoon race—Ridden only by mem- 
bers of the American Pony Racing Association. 
Each competitor to receive a wooden spoon with 
an egg in it, to be carried with one hand to the 
winning post without breaking it. Should the 
egg fall the competitor to replace it in the spoon 
without assistance and start again from the 
point where it fell, or he may return to the 
starting post for another egg. L. Jacob, on 
Rockaway Stable’s Begorrah, was the first to 
reach the wire with his egg whole, Dr. Brown, 
on Hexagon, being second. Others who at- 
tempted the feat lost their eggs. 

Polo ball and mallet race—Douglas Robinson, 
Jr., on Badger, first; A. C. Tower, on Rob, 
second, 

Among the prominent people present were 
Dr. and Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, E. La Mon- 
tagne, Mrs. J. D. Cheever, Mr. and Mrs. Farley 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Underhill, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. Saltus, L. 
Jacob, Jr., Henry Case, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Metcalf, Miss Metcalf, C. A. Tower, Dr. and 
Mrs. T. H. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Blacque, 
Mrs. A. Belmont Purdy, R. D. Winthrop, E. W. 
Roby, J. D. Beresford, Rev. Mr. Russell, Rev. 
Mr. Washburn, Judge J. L. Chipp, Temple 
Prime, Colonel Robert Townsend, Mr. and Mrs, 
Wesley Harper, Mr. and Mrs. L, V. Bell, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Sewell Tappan, Miss Campbell, Dr. 
Thorpe, Mr. Newton, Ambrose Henry, the 
Misses Whitney, R. C. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. M. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Wood, 
Miss Wood, Mrs. Dr. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Jen- 
kins Van Schaick, Miss Lathrop, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
A. Roosevelt, Miss Van Shaick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dewsnap, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rogers, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Boorman Johnson, Gerald Beckman, 
T. H. Powers Fair, J. A. Weeks, Jr., the Misses 
Weeks, H. De Forest Weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. William Trotter, 
Mrs. Crocker, F. Von Bernuth, Miss Anna 
Roosevelt, R. H. M. Ferguson, Miss Beekman, 
Edward Spencer, Bayard Fish Folk and Miss 
Louise Johnson. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


PARISIAN breeders of carrier pigeons recently 
liberated 2,250 birds at 5 o’clock in the morning 
in Perigueux. The first two pigeons arrived in 
Paris at 12:34 and 12:50 respectively, having 
covered about 350 miles in 7% hours. 

PIGEON Dusky, owned by F. Bowers of Fall 
River, Mass., covered 650 miles, from Uwosca 
to Fall River, in 23 days, starting July 29. 

Two birds belonging to Messrs. Wright and 
Lamont, of Toronto, journeyed from Burling- 
ton, 33 miles, in 35m. 

TuE California Homing Club are journeying - 
birds from Parajo, 70 miles; Soledad, 108% 
miles ; San Lucas, 140 miles ; San Luis Obispo, 
195 miles; Santa Barbara, 272 miles; Los An- 
geles, 340 miles. 


THE DRAG HUNT. 


THE first drag hunt of the season in America 
took place at Newport, R. I., July 28. F. M. 
Ware, master of hounds; whipper-in, John 
Dwyer. The pack ran northeast, then south- 
west, then south, going around Easton’s Point, 
between the first and the second beaches; then 
doubling ran due north to a large field near the 
reservoir, where the play death took place. The 
honors were awarded to Miss Gammel, of Provi- 
dence, who rode straight from start to finish. 
Messrs. S. A. Havemeyer, Jr., Romain Baldwin, 
Norman H. Thorpe, Guy Norman and W. H. 
Vanderbilt, son of Cornelius Vanderbilt, also 
rode straight. The other starters included Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. Powell, Miss Whipple, Miss 
Pierson, Benjamin Weaver and Moses Taylor. 


Warp MCALLISTER gave a charming hunt 
breakfast at his farm, Bayside, recently in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs, F. S. G. D’Hauteville. 
After the breakfast the guests drove to the meet. 
The guests: Mrs. William Astor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, ex-Secretary and Mrs, 
Whitney, ex-Governor and Mrs. Wetmore, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward S. Willing, Mrs. Paran Stev- 
ens, Mr. and Mrs. M. O. Wilson, John Lee Car- 
roll, Mrs. A. S. Hewitt, Miss Hewitt, Miss 
Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. David King, Miss Will- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Blight, Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Burden, Arthur Leary, E. L. Winthrop, Thomas 
Cushing, Senator Lispenard Stewart, Goold H. 
Redmond, J. J. Van Alen, Miss Tailer, Miss 
Johnson, Mrs. Padelford, De Courcey Forbes, 
C. C. Baldwin, G. M. Tooker, G. H. Warren, 
Richard T. Wilson, Miss Hope Goddard, Miss 
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Grace Wilson, Nelson Lewis and Miss McAllis- 
ter. 

Meet at Portsmouth, R. I., Augustr. Run 
lasted 30m.; distance, 6 miles; straight riders, 
Alfred Borden, Mr. Thorpe, Benjamin Weaver 
and A. H. Barney. The death of the anise bag 
was on Greene Farm, and the number of riders 
on hand exceeded the number of starters by 75 
per cent. 


AuGustT 5.—Aniseed meet near the town of 
Middleton, R. I. Followers: Mrs. R. M. Smith, 
Miss Gammel, W. H. Vanderbilt, R. Baldwin, 
Charles A. Havemeyer, Andrew H. Sands, H. 
A. Taylor, Mr. Thorpe. Hounds scattered ; no 
“*denll.”” 


LACROSSE. 


THE lacrosse team of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club encountered the team of the Druid 
Lacrosse Club, at the Monumental City, on July 
g, and they defeated them by a score of 4 goals 
to 2. This gives the championship and the 
Oelrichs Cup to the Staten Islanders. 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club’s lacrosse team 
beat the Jersey City Lacrosse Club on August 2. 
Score: Manhattan, 3; Jersey City, o. 


POLO. 


THE final tie in the Infantry Regimental 
Tournament was decided at Hurlingham, Eng- 
land, July 28, between teams from the Cold- 
stream Guards and the Fifth Fusiliers. The 
latter won the cup by a score of 5 goals to 3. 


GAMES at Newport, R. I., July 31: Blues— 
C. C. Baldwin, W. H. Vanderbilt, H. Whitney 
and M. Agassiz. Yellows—W. K. Thorne, Jr.; 
T. Havemeyer, J. Burden and M. Taylor. 
Totals: Blues, 3 goals ; yellows 1. 

AT Newport, R. I., August 6: Sides: Yel- 
lows—William K. Thorn, W. C. Sanford, C. A. 
Havemeyer and Moses Taylor, who gave place 
to Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt in their second 
interval. 

Blues—Paul Agassiz, Romain Baldwin, James 
A. Burden, Jr., and Henry Payne Whitney. 
Blues won 5 out of 8 goals. 





QUOITS. 


THE Albion Quoit Club of New York defeated 
the Terrace City Club of Yonkers, on July 19, 
in a close and interesting game, by a score of 8 
points. 

J. Locan and W. McGuinness played a Io- 
yards 2I-points game in Brooklyn on August 1. 
McGuinness, 21 ; Logan, 20. 


ROWING. 


THE second scullers’ race between George 
Norvelle, of Thalwell, and Perkins, of New- 
castle, England, came off over the champion- 
ship course on the Tyne River, July 8, and re- 
sulted in another victory for the latter. 


Resutts of the sixth annual regatta of the 
Iowa State Amateur Rowing Association at 
Spirit Lake, Ia., July 15 and 16: 

Junior fours—Crews, Cedar Rapids, Burling- 
ton, Davenport and Council Bluffs. Burlington 
crossed the line first, Davenport second, Coun- 
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cil Bluffs third. 
race, owing to the first two crews turning foully. 

Free for all single sculls—J. F. Corbet, of 
the Iroquois B. C., Chicago, and G. R. Tur- 


Council Bluffs was given the 


ner, of the Dubuques. Corbet won by 2 yards ; 
time, 11m. 48s. 

Junior double sculls—The McGregor, Cedar 
Rapids and Dubuque crews started. The Mc- 
sregor won in 11m. 7s. ‘Cedar Rapids fin- 
ished second, in 11m. 28s.; were disqualified 
for turning the buoy the wrong way ; Dubuque 
given second place. 

In the junior pair-oar race between Dubuque 
and Burlington crews, the former won in 
IIm. 45S. 

Junior single sculls—Roach, of Cedar Rapids ; 
Case, of McGregor; ‘Lyon, of Ottumwa, and 
Earl, of Davenport, started. Roach won in 
I1m. 38s. 

In the senior four-oared shell race Dubuque 
crew beat the Cedar Rapids crew ; time, gm. 
46s. 

Senior single sculls—Starters : Edward Case, 
McGregor B. C.; G. R. Turner, Dubuque B. C. ; 
J. A. Roach, Cedar Rapids B.C. Turner won 
in IIm. 15s. ; Roach, second. 

In the senior pairs race the Dubuque crew 
beat the Burlington crew. , 

In the senior doubles race the McGregor crew 
beat the Dubuque crew ; time, Iom. gs. 


Crews representing the Anchor and South 
End boat clubs rowed a race of 2 miles in four- 
oared lapstreak boats near Lowell, Mass., on 
July 19. The former won in 17m. 


JuLy 21 was the first day cf the great Duluth 
(Minn.) Superior Regatta. In the junior single- 
scull race between Nettletop, of Minneapolis, 
Henderson, of the Chicago Catlin Club, and 
Thompson, of the Winnipegs, Nettleton won 
by two lengths, Thompson second, and Hen- 
derson third. Nettleton’s time was Iom. 49s. 
In the junior four-oared race between the crews 
of Duluth, Lurline, Winnipeg, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, the Winnipeg crew won, Duluth 
second. The junior double race was won by six 
boat lengths by the Catlin Club, of Chicago, the 
Minneapolis representatives being second. Cat- 
lin’s time, Iom. 10s. 

The double professional 2-mile race between 
Gaudaur and Mackay, Hosmer and Teemer, 
Hanlan and Wise, and Hamm and Ten Eyck was 
won by Gaudaur and Mackay ; Hosmer second, 
5 feet ahead of Hamm, and Hanlan last. Win- 
ners’ time, 12m. 28s.; Teemer and Hosmer, 
12m. 32s.; Hamm and Ten Eyck, 12m. 33%s. 
and Hanlan and Wise, 12m. 34s. 

On the second day the Minnesotas won the 
mile and a half junior four in iIom. 20%s. The 
double-scull race between the Winnipegs, Lur- 
lines, Minnesotas, Cedar Rapids and Catlins 
was won by the Minnesotasin Iom. 55%s.; Lur- 
lines, 11m. 7s.; Winnipegs, 11m. 26\%s. 

The great four-oared professional contest be- 
tween Hosmer, Wise, Teemer and Hanlan in 
one boat; Hamm, Gaudaur, Mackay and Ten 
Eyck in another ; the Erie Athletic Club’s crew, 
of Buffalo, in another ; the West Ends, of Buf- 
falo, in another, and Wallace Ross and crew in 
another, was won by Gaudaur’s crew, with Han- 
lan’s crew second. The Eries came in a poor 
The 
Time— 


third, two or three lengths ahead of Ross. 
West Ends gave up half way home. 
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Gaudaur, 18m. 
18m. 3Is. 
Gaudaur, Teemer, Mackay, Ten Eyck, Hos- 


20Ss.; 


Hanlan, 18m. 25s.; Eries, 


mer, Hanlan and Hamm raced on a 3-mile 
course July 26. Gaudaur won; Teemer sec- 
ond, Hosmer third Hanlan fourth. Ten 


Eyck won the consolation race on July 23. 


RESULTs of the eleventh annual regatta of the 
Kill Von Kull Rowing Association, held July 
26, on the Kill Von Kull River, on a mile course 
from Bergen Point, N. J., to New Brighton, 

Senior single-scull race between R. C. Annett, 
of the N. J. A. C., and H. Walton, of the S. I. 
A.C. Walton won; Annett did not row. 

In the pair-oared shell race between the N. J. 
A. C. crew and the Alcyone Boat Club crew 
the Alcyone crew won by six lengths. Time, 
5m. 374s. 

The junior four-oared shell race between the 
Bayonne, N. J. A. C. and Arthur Kull crews was 
an unfair matter from start to finish. The 
Bayonne and N. J. A. C. fouled each other. 
The Bayonne crew lost their rudder in the 
melée, and were obliged to drop out before the 
first quarter was rowed. The other two crews 
steered all over the river, but the N. J. A.C. 
men won by two lengths in 4m. 55%s. 

The senior four-oared shell race brought out 
two crews, the S. I. A. C. and the Bayonne 
crew. The race was decided a dead heat; 
time, 4m. 49s. 

In the junior single-scull race between F. 
Wright, Bayonne R. A., and H. J. Bauer, Al- 
cyone B. C., Bauer won by half a length; time, 
6m, 12s. 

The Arthur Kull crew had a walkover in the 
pair-oared gig race. 

The race between the eights of the S. I. A. C. 
and the Alcyone B. C. was won by the S. I. A.C. 
by 20 ft.; time, 4m. 29s. 

The senior four oared race between the S. I. 
A. C. and Bayonne crews decided a dead heat 
was rowed off July 28, and the S. I. A. C. crew 
won. 


REsutts of the annual regatta of the New 
York Athletic Club, held July 26 at Travers 
Island : 

Single sculls (handicap)—Won by F. L. How- 
ard (40), A.C. C., with George Weis(15), A.C.C., 
second. 

Double sculls (handicap)—First heat won by 
crew No. 3, crew No. 1 second. Second heat 
won by crew No. 1, crew No. 3 second. Final 
heat won bycrew No. 1, with crew No. 3 second. 

Four-oared scull race—First heat won by crew 
No. 1, crew No. 3 second. Second heat won by 
crew No. 1, crew No. 3 second. Third heat won 
by crew No. 3, crew No. 1 second. Final heat 
won by Handbold’s crew by four lengths from 
D. Valentine’s crew. 

Eight-oared shell race—First heat won by 
crew No. 3, crew No. 1 second. Second heat 
won by crew No. 2, crew No. 1 second. In the 
final heat between crews Nos. 2 and 3 the latter 
deliberately fouled crew No. 2, and the race in 
consequence was given to Gianinni’s men. 


THE second and final heats of the Palisade 
Boat Club series of five single-scull races was 
rowed over a mile course on the Hudson July 
11. In the second heat the starters were P, P. 








Getty (16s.), and J. B. Forsyth and G, P. Golden 
(6s.). Getty, aided by his handicap, finished 
an easy first in 6m. Forsyth was second. In 
the final heat E. P. Moffat (18s.) and P. P, 
Getty (16s.) started. Getty proved to be the 
winner in 6m, 12s. 

THE trial heats of the second race for the Jack- 
son medal were rowed July 28 by the Palisade 
Boat Club. The contestants and handicaps 
were: G. Reeves and J. B. Forsyth, scratch; 
P. P. Getty and G. P. Golden, 2 seconds; 
T. R. Holden, 5 seconds; T. P. Moffat, 8 sec- 
onds. Forsyth, Getty and Moffat rowed in the 
first heat, Moffat winning by half a length; 
time, 5m. 52s. The second heat was won by 
G. P. Golden by two lengths; time, 5m. 57s. 
The final heat of the second race was rowed 
July 29. Contestants: G. P. Golden (scratch) 
and E. P. Moffat (6s.). Golden won by a 
length ; time, 5m. 53s. 

At the Middle States Regatta August 5, on 
Passaic River, at Newark, the Atalanta crew beat 
the Alcyones easily in the eight-oared race for 
the Herald Cup. In the races for four-oared 
gigs and four-oared shells the Ravenswood 
Boat Club crew wonthe former in 8m. gs.; and 
the Arthur Kull Association, Elizabeth, N. J., 
the latter in 8m. 16s. The course was a mile 
anda half straight. Quarter-mile single-scull 


race, won by J. F. Corbet, Chicago, who also 


won the senior singles. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING. 


Frep. Erp, who has been twice defeated by 
George C. Beck, of Indianapolis, in the contest 
for the American Field Cup defeated Beck ina 50- 
bird shoot July 21. Dr. J. M. Smith was referee. 
Captain Behrn and T. J. Harvey were judges. 

THE return match between L. T. Davenport, 
of the Fountain Gun Club, of Brooklyn, and 
Theodore Pech, of the Rockland County Club, 
was shot July 22, at Haverstraw. The match 
was under Monaco rules, 50 yards boundary. 
Davenport used a twelve-bore gun and shot at 
28 yards, Pech using a ten-bore and shooting at 
30 yards. Davenport, after missing 4 birds in 
his first 25, killed 63 in succession, and won 
the match by 13 birds. He killed 84 and missed 
4. His opponent killed 71 and missed 17. 

AN interesting fish recently hatched at the 
Cold Spring, N. Y., hatchery is the golden ide. 
It is something like the gold fish in color, 
though it grows to nearly the size of a shad. It 
comes from Germany. 

JoHN SAUBLE, of Newark, caught eight 2%- 
pound black bass in a Jersey pond recently. 
No one knew the water contained bass until 
Sauble made his catch. Boys had often fished 
there with worms. but never took anything be- 
yond sunfish and small eels. Sauble trolled 
with a No. 5 double star gold and silver spoon, 
having been told by an old inhabitant that bass 
were put in the little lake twenty years ago. 


SWIMMING. 


At Hollingworth Lake, Rochdale, England, 
on July 5, the half-mile amateur championship 
of England was decided, Evans was the winner 
in the fast time of 14m. 38s, 
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J. B. JouHNson, champion swimmer of Eng- 
land, and William Roberts, of the Manhattan 
Ciub, swam 500 yards at Oyster Bay, L. L., 
August 1. Johnson, gm. 27s. ; Roberts, 11m. 


WATER POLO. 


Two games, one of three and the other of 
two innings, were played at the second tourna- 
ment played at Harlem Beach, July 19. The 
initial encounter was between two teams 
classed as follows: Team No. 1—C. Brunner, 
William Knoller, Edward Badenhausen, George 
Brunner, Frederick Brewer and William Kim- 
ball. Team No. 2—Joseph Guttentag, T. Klar- 
er, George Klarer, Frederick Jacoby, John Mc- 
Very and Casper Muller. 

Three innings were played of fifteen minutes 
each. Team No. I managed to secure a goal 
each inning very near the call of time, which 
gave them the victory by a score of 3 to 0. 
The second game was played by: Team 1, H. 
and M. Muller, H. Breen, M. Haggerty, J. 
Byrnes and L. Delamater; Team 2, P. Car- 
roll, George Smith, Frank White, T. Torpey, 
T. Love and J. Harmon. 

They had two innings of fifteen minutes 
each, during which Carrolland Love of Team 2 
scored two goals for their side, after which the 
game was called. 


YACHTING. 


THE Cape Ann Yacht Club held an open race 
July 4, the course being a triangular one laid 
in Gloucester Bay, Mass. Twenty-two boats 
participated in the contest, which resulted in 
the success of the following: First class— 
Evelyn first, A. P. E. second. Second class— 
Hazard first, Viola second. Third class—Glam 
first, Mavis second. Fourth class—Sassacus 
first, Alpine second. Fifth class— Werwina 
first, Voma second. 


THE annual. regatta of the Provincetown 
Yacht Club was sailed July 4 ina stiff southwest 
breeze over a 12-mile course. Fifteen boats 
entered. The winners were :.-First class, A/ad- 
cap, corrected time, Ih. 21m. 47s.; second class, 
Minnie, th. 42m. 22s.; special class, fishing 
boats, Little Alice, th. 38m. 45s. 

THE annual regatta of the Royal Clyde Yacht 
Club was held at the Firth of Clyde July 5 and 
7. Twelve events were contested, and over 
sixty craft wore racing colors. The match for 
first-class yachts brought out the well-known 
flyers, Zhistle, Iverna, Valkyrie and Yarana. 
The course was 50 miles; the Zistle came in 
first, in 5h. 53m. 16s., and the /verna second, in 
6h. om, 16s. 

THE 160th regatta of the Beverly Yacht Club 
was sailed off Monument Beach, Mass., on July 
12, First class—Climax first, A. P. £. second. 
Second class—Anonyma first, Mist second. Third 
class—Zina first, Puzzle second. Fourth class— 
kip first, Edith second, 


THE Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club held their 
third pennant race of the present season off City 
Point, Mass., July 12. Half a dozen yachts 
sailed, the first to arrive home being the Zan. 
trum, Sprite second, Lucky third. 


THREE cups were sailed for by yachts belong- 
ing to the Rhode Island Yacht Club off the an- 
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chorage at Pawtuxet, July 15. Class A, Peri ; 
Class B, Diamond, Ciass C, Faust. The Dia- 
mond having won the Flint Cup thrice, it now 
becomes her permanent property. 


THE Great South Bay Yacht Club held a re- 
gatta for sloops owned and sailed in the Great 
South Bay off Islip, L. I., July 16. The plan of 
handicapping the yachts at the start with the 
time allowance was adopted, and the L£velyn, 
which was the third to be sent away, won the 
trophy, a silver cup presented by William Ar- 
nold; Mistake second. 


THE sail off to decide the championship of the 
Mosquito Fleet Yacht Club in the first class came 
off on July 19, off City Point, Mass., three boats 
starting. Bertram & Jackson’s Minnie won ; 
Tantrum second. 


Boats belonging to the Lynn (Mass.) Yacht 
Club engaged in their second race for the Ex- 
pert Cup on July 19. R.M. Bernner’s Astria 
won ; /rene second. 


THIRD championship race of the Quincy 
(Mass.) Yacht Club, July 19: First class—A. E. 
Jones’ White Fawn first, Moonshine second, Sec- 
ond class—W. D. Lovell’s Madge first, Madel 
second. Third class—John Dearborn’s Mirage 
first, Flora Lee second. Special class—L. A. 
Hayward’s Diadem first, Pet second. 


OPEN race for catboats at Marion, Mass., on 
July 19. Winners: first class, 16 miles—D. C. 
Spencer’s Climax, in 2h. 2m. 4s.; third class, 9 
miles—W. H. Davis’ Parole, in th. 19m. 6s. ; 
fourth class, 7 miles—C. A. Clarke’s Jreland 
Belle ; fifth class—H. W. Bellow’s Worry, 


THE cutter J/verna, the property of the rich 
Irish distiller Jameson, has been having a rare 
runof luck. At Kingstown, Ireland, July 20, 
she won the champion cup of the Royal 
Alfred Club, beating the Wendur, Samena and 
Yarana. She also won two open matches, beat- 
ing the Valkyrie, Thistle, etc. 

Tue Atlantic Yacht Club yachts arrived at 
Newport July 22 from New London. The cups 
presented to the yachts making the best runs 
during the cruise by J. G. Prague were awarded 
to the Anaconda and Tigress. 


CLINTON JAMES’ yacht Undine beat, at Red 
Bank, N. J., July 26, Forman Smith’s Perseus 
and Bayard Thayer’s X7d ina race for the North 
Shrewsbury challenge pennant. 


Racks of the Jersey City Yacht Club, on July 
26: Class 5, in which E. Ziegler’s Greta, 24 ft. 
gin.; P. W. Figueria’s Three Sisters, 14 ft. 34% in., 
and F. W. Wright's Fleetwing, 24 ft.2%in., were 
entered. The journey consisted from the start 
off Liberty Island to andaround Buoy 15. The 
Three Sisters won. 

In Class 6, C. Miller’s 20-ft. open catboat 
Miller won, and in Class 7 A. Roe’s 17 ft. 7% in. 
open catboat Annie Forsyth won. 

SUCCESSFUL boats of the regatta held by the 
Hull (Mass.) Yacht Club on July 26: Harbinger, 
Moondyne, Echo, Madge, Composite and Cricket, 


THE first championship race of the Corinthian 
Club sailed at Marblehead brought out a larger 
fleet of starters than any of the previous races. 
The race of the day was in the 30-foot class, 
when the Burgess cutter Sa/adin was matched 
against the Burgess centreboard Hawk and the 
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Cape Ann cutter A/ignon. The class had a to-mile 
course. The Sa/adin crossed the finish line a 
good winner. The Hawk was so far behind 
that she did not finish. 

HALF a dozen boats of the Bay View Yacht 
Club raced off City Point, Boston, Mass., July 
26. Winnerineachclass: First, //eene ; second, 
Tike; third, Vida. 


A DOZEN boats belonging to the South Boston 
Yacht Club sailed a regatta on July 26, They 
had a lively time; men were washed overboard 
from the sloop Roamer, the sloop Raven burst 
her jib, and two others withdrew. The first 
boats home in the different classes were the 
Good Luck, Mabel and Wraith, 

Boats belonging to the Beverly Yacht Club 
sailed for the championship of Buzzard’s Bay 
at Monument Beach, Mass., on July 26. Win- 
ners: First class, A/attie ; second class, JZist ; 
third class, Puzzle; fourth class, Rip. 

Louts Bossert’s cat-rigged yacht, Bennie B., 
won first prize in a race with Quin’s Fiirt, Bel- 
zar’s Katie, Finley’s Hattie, and Saenger’s 
Blonde, on July 27, and in the second class Flirt 
beat Pearsall’s Mettie V., Otoyer’s Annie, 
Ward’s Zaith and Dridge’s Landridge. 


THE second contest between the sloops Rival 
and Zureka came off near Bridgeport, Conn., 
July 28, and the former boat again proved the 
winner, her owner thus becoming the victor 
in the match. 


In the naphtha launch race around Long Isl- 
and, finished July 29, between the Marie Louise 
and the Bonnie, the former won by 1%m, The 
race took a week’s time, 


Tue Cedar Point Club sailed its annual re- 
gatta of the season July 30, off Cedar Point, 
Conn. The course was a triangular one of 
15 miles. Winners, Rival, of Greenwich, in 
the first class ; Ferm, in the second; the Ada, of 
Southport, in the third, and the Rival, of Sauga- 
tuck, in the fourth. 

In the 24-mile run to Lloyd’s Harbor, July 31, 
Mistral beat her fleet by 58m. Aergus second, 
Harned third, 


Races at Newport, August 1: Sloop class— 
Volunteer, Puritan, Katrina, Clara, Gracie, 
Gossoon, Cinderella, Dove ; schooner class—Sea 
Fox, Mayflower, Palmer, Merlin, Marguerite, 
Quickstep, Ginone. Merlin won in the schooner 
class, beating her nearest opponent, Mayflower, 
8m. 4s. Volunteer won in the sloop class; she 
allowed the Puritan tom. and beat her by about 
I5m. 

Summary of 40-foot yachts’ race off Newport, 
August 2: Minerva, 4h. 24m. 59s. ; Gossoon, 4h. 
25m, 28s. ; Moccasin, gh. 35m. 57s. ; Alariguita, 
4h. 38m. 59s. ; Choctaw, 5h. 3m. 5s. 


THE Volunteer won the 34-mile race August 5, 
beating the Puritan 30m. In the same cruise 
the cutter Clara beat the sloop Cinderella 31m. 
23s.; the schooner Merlin defeated Sea Fox 14m. 
37s.; the 40-footer Gossoon beat Liris 39m. 27s., 
and /roguois beat Génone 11m. 7s. 


In the cruise from Bedford to Newport, Au- 
gust 7, Minerva beat Gossoon 2m. 30s., corrected 
time ; Merlin beat Mayflower, Genone beat Mar- 
guerite, Gracie beat Huron, Clara beat Cinderella, 
and the Volunteer had a walkover, 
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Mor, owned by Dr. Cadwalter, beat William 
Arnold’s Buzzard 20m. in a 20-mile race on 
July 29. 


Gossoon beat Minerva 3m. 34s. at Newport on 
August 8, and 28s. on August II. 

Hvuit Club regatta August 9 off Boston— 
Hawk, 4h. 18m. .s.; Mignon, 4h. 19m. 38s. ; 
Harbinger, 4h. 23m. °14s. ; Albatross, 4h. 23m. 
57s. ; Mimbus, 4h. 26m. 2s. 

Second race, August 11—NVimdbus beat A lba- 
tross in the first race, thus reversing August g’s 
orderand making a sail off necessary. Monsa 
dropped out of the thirties and Pilgrim entered. 
Burgess centreboard was first home, Pilgrim 
second, Afignon third, and the Harbinger fourth. 


RAcE of 10 miles at Red Bank, N. J., August 
15, between Budd’s Annie &., Throckmorton’s 
Genii, and Smith’s Perseus, all of the North 
Shrewsbury Club. Annie B. won by 2is.; 
Genii second. 

Race on August 16, same course ; winners: 
First class, Genz first, Undine second, and 
Odatas third ; second class, Annie B., first; Per- 
seus second ; Zrene third. 

Racks of the Great South Bay Yacht Club at 
Bayshore, L. I., August 16—Winners : Sloops, 
Class 1—Berkeley (Alden B. Swan), time 3h. 
16m. I1s., beating Patience (S. S. Peters) 25s. on 


time allowance and the //icka (E. H. Converse) . 


several minutes. Sloops, Class 2, was won by 
the Nathalie (Chauncy E, Low). Catboats, Class 
2, won by the Cricket (Benjamin I. Rogers), 
Henry Ward Beecher (J. H. Arnold) second. In 
‘lass 3 Teaser, Sr. (J. B. Decker), won first prize, 
and Miamuck (William M. Lawrence) second. 

CORINTHIAN Navy 6-mile course races, New 
York, August 16—Winners: First class, cat- 
rigged yachts, Snyder’s Linda first, th. 8m. 56s.; 
Leiber’s Ada did not finish; second class, jib 
and mainsail, Tabor’s X7ttie, th. 7m., Clap- 
ham’s Bouncer second ; third class, skiffs, Day’s 
Adelanta first, th. 28m. 11s.; Honey’s Puck did 
not finish. 

SHELTER IsLAND Yacht Club race, at Shelter 
Island, August 16—Sloop Bertie won in the first 
class; in the catboat class the Afinnie Rogers 
won; in the second class the Moorman was first 
and Stvensecond. Rattler won in the third class, 
with Zigiz second. Leda was first in the fourth 
class and A/ert¢ second. 

BEVERLY Yacht Club, open regatta, off Mar- 

lehead, Mass., August 16, 40-footers, 10-mile 
course—Minerva, 3h. 48m. 17s.; Mariguita, 3h. 
50m. 2Is.; Gossoon, 4h. 3m. 10s.; Ventura with- 
drawn. 

Thirty-foot class, 6 miles— White Fawn beat 
Saladin ; Hornet won in her class; Wanda beat 
Eureka. 

NEWARK Yacht Club regatta on Newark 
(N. J.) Bay, August 16—Winners: Class 3— 
Annie R., 2h. 4om. 208. Class 5—Our Own, 2h. 


13m. 50s. Class 6—ZLeader, 2h. 14m. 5s. Class 
8—Neveda, th. 45m. 5s. Class 10—P/aymate, 
2h. 27m. 27s. Class 11—JA/ist, 2h. 18m. 35s. 


Class 12—£dua, 2h. I9m. 20s. 

THE Scotch cutter A/inerva had another vic- 
tory at Marblehead, Mass., August Ig, in the 
second race of the Corinthian series for the 
Hemenway-Thayer cup, beating the Gossoon by 
two seconds on time allowance, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. Carl, Rochester.—The Coventry Rival safety 
bicycle has ball bearings all over, including 


pedals. It is a marvelous worker on rough 
roads. We think the price is $85. 


H. E. &.—There is no exclusive road map of 
New York State designed for the use of wheel- 
men. One is being prepared, we believe. 
Write to A. B. Barkman, No. 241 Broadway, 
New York. 


G. W.—The Winchester Arms Co. received at 
the Paris Exposition a Grand Prize, the only 
one given for ‘‘ Superior Fire Arms and Ammu- 
nition’? among the American manufacturers of 
this class. 

Hf, Carl.—The Washington Cycling Club, of 
Chicago, have issued a volume, entitled ‘‘ Tours 
for 18go.’’ It contains a great deal of valuable 
information for wheelmen. 


C. W. Y.—Some talk has been heard lately 
of sending a representative team of American 
cricketers to Australia during the coming winter. 


W. H.—A bicycle organization has been formed 
in East Orange, N It is known as the East 
Orange Cycle Club, and has a membership of 
thirty. The officers of the club are: President, 
L. H. Potter ; vice-president, John C. Wheeler ; 
secretary and treasurer, J. E. Clark; captain, 
Frank L. Fieger; lieutenant, F. S. Taylor. 

J. B. Walker.—A messenger pigeon service 
throughout Canada is being organized, one pur- 
pose being that Canadian cruisers may utilize 
the birds by having stations along the coast and 
thus communicate news of poachers and fishing 
vessels, giving news of their whereabouts, with- 
out putting into port. It is proposed to havea 
series of twenty-six stations between Windsor, 
N. S., and Halifax, N. S. 


Cue.—Billiards is a popular game in athletic 
club circles. Very few club houses are now 
found without a table, and tournaments have 
been quite the thing. 


Clubman.—The Wausaukee*Club house in 
Chicago was formally opened July 26 with a 
trout dinner. All the members were present. 

S. S. P.—Nominations for officers of the New 
York State Division of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen have been made as follows: 
For chief consul—W. S. Bull, Buffalo. For vice- 
consul—Chas. W. Wood, Syracuse. For secre- 
tary-treasurer—George M. Nisbett, New York. 
For representatives first district—Edward J. 
Shriver, New York; W. H. DeGraaf, New York ; 
J. L. Miller, New York ; J. M. Warwick, New 


York; Geo. R. Bidwell, New York; E.. H. 
Sturges, New Rochelle, and E. R. Holden, 


Yonkers. For representatives second district— 
Arthur H. Smith, Brooklyn; Isaac B. Potter, 
Brooklyn. For representative third district— 
Henry Gallaien, Albany. For representatives 
fourth district—R. G. Wadsworth, Syracuse ; A. 
B. Gardner, Utica. For representatives fifth dis- 
trict—C. F. Cossum, Poughkeepsie; W. N. 
Easterbrook, Elmira. For representatives sixth 
district—W. J. Jenkins, Buffalo; R. F. Kelsey, 
Buffalo; Dr. W. J. Packwood, Buffalo; R. 
Thomson, Rochester; F. H. Bettys, Rochester ; 
Dr. G. E. Blackham, Dunkirk, and H. ; 
McBean, Niagara Falls. 
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THE GHOST AT WHITE BEAR. 


BY 


HE lights, yellowed by the 
moon’s incomparable ra- 
diance, shone brightly 
in the lower windows of 
the Chateaugay and the 
Williams ; from Leip’s, 

not far beyond, came the alluring strains 
of Waldteufel’s “ Les Sirénes ” and the 
twinkle of the arc light on the lawn; 
a group of merry fellows tramped along 
shore, singing a fragment of some rare 
old college song; the broad sail of a 
cat-rigger flapped lazily as the boat 
rounded to at the landing, and the min- 
gled strains of mandolin and guitar stole 
over the rippled bosom of the lake. The 
“transients” and cottagers at White Bear 
never had a more beautiful, more enjoy- 
abie night, and although the hour was 
late there were so many pleasures to be 
found afloat and ashore that but few had 
repaired to their couches. 

During a lull in the festivities at Leip’s 
a young man made his way through the 
long, broad main hall and across the so- 
called ordinary to the door of the dining 
room, where the inevitable soirée: was in 
progress, and scanned the faces of those 
present. Several of his friends, passing 
out to the veranda for a breath of fresh 
air, greeted him cordially and eyed him 
quizzically, while the girls looked regret- 
fully at his half-tennis, half-boating cos- 
tume, for he waltzed divinely, did Leland, 
when he was in the mood and could be 
won from his incomprehensible night ram- 
bles, which were more frequent now than 
ever. But he gave the revelers scant 
courtesy and continued his ocular search 
until his gaze encountered a well-made 
Adonis, whose dress suit fitted his ath- 
letic curves like a glove and whose eye 
glasses gave him a decidedly dstingué 
appearance. Then the watcher’s face 
brightened perceptibly and he whispered 
something to the attendant at the door, 
who bowed and hurried away. 

“Mr. Kamaley, you are wanted at the 
door,” said the Mercury to the Adonis, 
who turned, caught Leland’s eye and 
nodded ; then he sighed heavily, too, like 
one who feels that he has been, or is 
about to be, robbed of perfect bliss ; but, 
making his excuses to the bevy of fair 
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ones in his vicinity, he leisurely made his 
way to the door. 

“What’s up, old fellow?” he asked, 
noting the loiterer’s serious face. 

““T have seen it again.” 

“The deuce!” Kamaley ejaculated, 
surprise causing his eye glasses to fall 
from their aquiline elevation. “When? 
Where?” 

“Not half an hour ago; on the penin- 
sula.” 

Kamaley rubbed the glasses thought- 
fully for a moment, and then uttered the 
monosyllabic inquiry : “ Well?” 

“ There isn’t much to tell,” said Leland, 
thoughtfully. “This time I was not so 
startled and hailed it, but there was no 
reply—I was a fool to expect any—and 
when I gave chase the thing disappeared 
before the keel of my boat touched the 
pebbles. I lingered awhile, hoping to see 
it again, but I was disappointed and 
pulled back here.” 

“What do you suggest?” 

“That we return immediately,” said 
the other, hurriedly. “I say ‘we,’ be- 
cause I want you to accompany me and 
see for yourself, so that you will be con- 
vinced that this is no creature of my 
imagination, but a mysterious entity 
which will puzzle both of us. In short, 
I want to assure myself that there is no 


trick. Will you come?” 
“Surely,” Kamaley replied noncha- 
lantly. “I shall have to get out of this 


harness, though, and in the meantime you 
can go down and tell Victor to get my 
boat ready.” 

“ Everything is in readiness ; hurry,” 
said Leland, briefly, and his friend ran 
upstairs. 

Lighting a cigar, Leland paced nerv- 
ously up and down before the clerk’s 
desk, deaf to Colonel Leip's praise of the 
night, his mind still seeking vainly a so- 
lution of the mystery it had encountered. 
Only the other evening, while pulling 
lazily over to the island opposite the 
town, the musical splash of the water, 
the faint ripples and the rhythm of the 
stroke mingling with the drift of his 
poetic fancy, he had been spellbound by 
a strange sight. From a clump of trees 
on shore there had emerged a slight, 
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white-robed figure almost transparent in 
quality, which had floated down to the 
water’s edge and paused there, regarding 
the rower steadfastly. It was a woman, 
and, as he reversed his stroke and backed 
in, he saw that her pale, ethereal face 
was singularly beautiful. Then he per- 
mitted the boat to drift idly, and their 
eyes met ; hers with a wealth of indefina- 
ble pathos in their peculiar depths ; his, 
fascinated, troubled and puzzled. 

Thinking her some poor creature in dis- 
tress, he went to the oars again and sent 
his cedar flying stern foremost to the land- 
ing, but when within a dozen yards he saw 
the figure disappear and a tremor seized 
him. For several minutes he sat there in- 
animate, as if hypnotized, and then slowly 
returned to Leip’s, wondering what he had 
seen and what it meant. To Kamaley 
alone had he confided the story. The 
latter, when told of the adventure, had 
laughed lightly and hinted that he had 
always known White Bear sherry to be of 
a poor quality and likely to produce pe- 
culiar effects ; but Leland was so thor- 
oughly convinced and earnest as to brook 
no raillery. Now he had seen it a second 
time—this very night—on the peninsula, 
a mile or more away from the scene of the 
first encounter, and he was determined 
that his friend should behold the shape, 
admit the truth of the story and aid him 
in solving the riddle. 

In a short space Kamaley, now in im- 
maculate flannels, with a crimson sash 
about his generous waist and his insep- 
arable fezon the back of his blonde head, 
descended to the office and, with a last lin- 
gering look at the gay scene within, fol- 
lowed his friend down to the landing. 

The breeze had stiffened a little during 
the hour and the moon hung near a bank 
of threatening clouds, which were occa- 
sionally revealed by faint flashes of light- 
ning. The sail filled readily and the 
boat veered away from the pier, gliding 
smoothly and swiftly. Leland held the 
tiller and made for the strait between the 
island and the village of White Bear. The 
town lights were fast disappearing and 
the lake was almost deserted, only an oc- 
casional boat load of revelers or a pair of 
loving idlers beimg met with. Finding 
nothing there, after a brief wait, he swung 
about, heading for the peninsula, from 
whence there came the subdued echo of 
a song, but the search was no more suc- 
cessful than at first. Sighing a little and 
casting a last glance toward the village in 
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the hope of detecting the vision on the 
dim shore, Leland pointed Mahtomedi, 
whose woody background loomed darkly 
beyond, and, lashing the tiller, produced 
a fresh cigar and smoked in moody si- 
lence until his friend spoke. 

“The conditions don’t appear to favor 
a materialization séance this evening, do 
they? Or perhaps your ethereal temp- 
tress believes in the old saying that ‘two's 
company.’ ” 

“T don’t know,” said Leland, sullenly. 
“T can’t make it out, and the thing is 
getting to be such a nightmare that I 
don’t sleep well.” 

“ Depend upon it, old fellow, there is a 
trick. Some day you will find that you 
have been the victim of a huge joke.” 

“JT don’t think so. If it should turn 
out that way, however, the joker will 
regret it,”” muttered Leland, angrily. 

“Pshaw! Give and take,” said his 
friend, lightly. Then, as they neared 
Mahtomedi, he added: “ There’s nothing 


here, Dick. Hadn’t we better corhe 
about ?” 
“Ves. Come and take the tiller, and 


I'll stand at the bow. Head her for the 
peninsula again. Perhaps I can discover 
something which would escape your eyes.” 

Kamaley went aft and Leland crept to 
the bow, where he leaned against the 
mast, straining his eyes to catch a glimpse 
of the object of their search. The moon 
had gone behind the clouds and darkness 
settled upon them, while a fine breeze sent 
the staunch cat-rigger bowling over the 
waves until the lights in the Chateaugay 
Assembly Hall were lost in the gloom be- 
hind. The person at the helm hummed a 
ditty rather impatiently, for the thought 
that a wild-goose chase had taken him 
from the pleasures of the dance was not 
at all comforting. Taking out his watch 
and bringing the dial close to the glow of 
his cigar he saw that it was almost mid- 
night, and he sighed as he thought of 
the lucky fellows who were at that mo- 
ment encircling pliant waists in the last 
delightful waltz. As he replaced his 
watch the sound of Leland’s low voice 
was wafted back to him. 

“Howard! Look!” 

He peered into the night and beheld 
something which disturbed his habitual 
equipoise. Gliding before the boat, with- 
in twenty feet of where Leland stood, was 
a half-submerged, ghostly figure, draped 
in ethereal clinging garments. The dim 
features were indistinct to Kamaley, who 
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could only see imperfectly, but the appa- 
rition was feminine and not at all bad 
looking. Leland, holding tothe mast, bent 
forward as much as he dared, fascinated 
by the wraith, which moved so tantaliz- 
ingly at a safe distance. Once he turned 
to his friend and inquired, somewhat exult- 
antly : 

“Can you see? 
now?” 

“Can I doubt my own eyes?” retorted 
Kamaley, seeking to gain a better view. 
And, as they sped on in the strange 
chase, the spectre, like the hand of the 
Lady of the Lake in Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” 


Do you doubt me 


Rose up from outthe bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
until the full length of the slight figure 

was revealed to the watchers. 

“Keep a sharp look out,” whispered 
Kamaley, “or we shall run head on to 
the peninsula and wind up with a wreck.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the other in a low tone. 
“When I give the word luff a little, swing 
around and come back after me. Keep 
your wits about you.” 

“What are you going to do?” his com- 
panion demanded. 

“Wait and see.” 

Still the figure glided before them, grow- 
ing distinct and indistinct by turns. Sud- 
denly the point of the peninsula loomed 
ahead in rugged outline and Leland gave 
the signal. 

“Now!” 

Kamaley jammed the tiller over and 
heard a heavy splash as the boat ca- 
reened. Peering under the boom he saw 
that his friend was no longer at the 
bow. 

“Hanged if he hasn’t jumped in after 
it!’”’ he muttered, and then, making a cir- 
cuit, sailed back where Leland stood hip 
deep in the cool water. “What luck, 
old man?” he shouted. 

“The worst!” growled Leland, as he 
clambered aboard. “It seemed so near 
that I jumped, but the thing dissolved 
and left me standing there like a half- 
drowned fool. Let’s go back to the ho- 
tel... 

* * * * * 


It was a showery Sunday succeeding a 
Saturday night of innocent dissipation. 
Those who wouid have courted a drench- 
ing under ordinary circumstances were 
too tired to exert themselves, and so the 
coterie at Leip’s loitered on the veranda, 
reading the latest prevarication from the 
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gifted Haggard’s pen or chatting about 
little or nothing. Kamaley was the cen- 
tre of one of the groups of chatterboxes, 
and when the small talk lagged he turned 
to one of the fairest of his divinities and 
asked : 

“When is your cousin coming, Miss 
Houghton ?” 

“She will arrive on Monday,” said the 
girl, flashing a bright glance upon him; 
“and then we poor girls must expect 
cruel snubs, I suppose.” 

“Why, is she so ill bred?” 

“T don’t mean that,” she retorted, with 
a charming pout. ‘“Can’t you under- 
stand? She is all that is lovely, and so 
pretty that you boys will desert us and 
bow with one accord before the newcom- 
er’s shrine.” 

“Indeed! It strikes me that you are 
fishing for a compliment,” said Kamaley, 
bluntly. ‘ What is she like?” 

“You would not believe my rhapsodies,” 
said Miss Houghton, blithely, “so I shall 
run upstairs and get her photograph. 
Luckily I have one—taken about a 
month ago.” 

She hurried away to her room and 
emerged therefrom with the likeness in 
her hand just as Leland sauntered along. 
She smiled brightly, for he was a gen- 
eral favorite, but stumbled in her haste 
and would have fallen had he not caught 
her arm. 

“Allow me,” he said, stooping to re- 
cover the photograph, which had slipped 
from her hand. As he did so, he uttered 
an exclamation and started back. 

“Why, Mr. Leland, what on earth is 
the matter?” 

He made no reply,. but permitted his 
eyes to feast themselves upon the picture. 
Then he asked hurriedly : 

“ This face !—whose is it ?” 

“My cousin’s —she will be here next 
week,” she replied confusedly, at a loss 
to account for his peculiar demeanor. 

“ And her name is . 

“ Eleanor Winthrop.” 

Eleanor Winthrop! Then he had seen 
no wraith, only the higher personality of a 
living woman! A thrill passed over him 
and he felt happier than he had been in 
years. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, restoring 
the disturbing bit of cardboard. “I did 
not mean to startle at you. I thought I 
recognized the face.” 

“Impossible, unless you have been to 
New Orleans,” was the answer sent back 
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to him as she made her way downstairs 
to the veranda. 

Kamaley was awaiting her return and 
smiled rather satirically when she ap- 
peared. 

“ Well, I suppose I am expected to yield 
myself captive at once. But beware ; my 
ideas of beauty are my own and I have no 
respect for canons set up by other wor- 
shippers.” 

“ At all events, I have always credited 
you with good taste,” she retorted, archly. 
“ This is her picture.” 

“What is this? Great heaven!” he 
cried, as he beheld the beautiful face. 
Passing his hand across his eyes in order 
to assure himself, he looked again, and 
then turned to Leland, who was just 
emerging from the house, and exclaimed, 
“ T say, old fellow, come here and look at 
this!” 

“T have seen it,” said Leland, quietly. 

“What is this mystery ? First Mr. Le- 
land is startled by the picture and now 
vou are completely upset! What does it 
all mean?” and Miss Houghton, wholly 
bewildered, looked appealingly at each in 
turn. 

“Why, you see,” Kamaley began, im- 
pulsively, but Leland placed a finger upon 
his lips; whereupon Miss Houghton stig- 
matized both as being “real mean,” and 
was disconsolate for three whole days. 
When Miss Winthrop came and fulfilled 
the highest expectations of everyone there 
was no solution offered, and her cousin 
divided her time between asking herself 
what had so agitated her two friends when 
they saw the picture, and wondering why 
it was that Leland and Eleanor so sud- 
denly became the best of friends, and why 
the latter invariably gave him the prefer- 
ence over the others. Even when their 
engagement was announced nothing was 
said which would cast any light upon the 
subject. 

One day Leland and Eleanor were out 
on the lake, he rowing idly and she sing- 
ing a favorite air in a subdued contralto, 
both deeply abstracted. Suddenly he 
asked : 

“Shall I tell you where I first saw 
you?” 

“ What need is there ?”’ and she smiled 
winningly. “It was at the station when 
the boys and girls met me and gave me 
such a royal reception.” 

“ That was the fourth time I had seen 
you,” he said gravely, watching her 
closely. 
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“ The fourth time? I don’t understand ! 
And yet, strangely enough, your face was 
not altogether unfamiliar to me. Let me 
think, let me think,” she returned, knit- 
ting her brow. 

“Do so and I shall aid you. The first 
glimpse I had of you was when you stood 
upon the shore across from the island and 
near the bridge. All this happened a 
week before you came. The next time 
you were on the peninsula. As before, 
you vanished when I approached. The 
last time you seemed to rise from the 
water ahead of our boat, and as we drew 
near the peninsula 

“You jumped!” she exclaimed, her 
face radiant and the perplexity gone from 
her eyes. 

“ Howard Kamaley has told you, then,” 
he muttered angrily, biting his lip, for he 
had reserved for himself the pleasure of 
telling her of the strange experiences of 
which she, or her double, or her astral 
self—whichever you please—had been the 
central figure, and he was nettled by the 
thought that his friend should have re- 
vealed the secret. 

“Not at all,’ she said, promptly. “I 
remember all now.” Then noting his 
bewildered look, she added, softly and 
earnestly : “I dreamed it—I recall every- 
thing. I was so anxious to come here 
that the thought took complete pos- 
session of me, until my mind could 
contain nothing but my plans for the 
summer at White Bear, and at night I 
came here in my dreams. The memory 
escaped me for the time being, and when 
I came and everything seemed so familiar 
I wondered. When I met you it was 
as if I had stumbled upon an old friend, 
but I could not tell why. Although I 
have put the question to myself times 
without number I have never been able 
to solve it.” 

“It is fate !” said Leland, earnestly and 
impressively. 

“ What a solemn word !” she exclaimed. 
“ Are you sorry?” 

“What man could be sorry who has 
been sought out by so sweet a spirit 
and lifted far above his fellow creatures ?”’ 

He discarded the oars and took her 
hands in his. As he drew her unresisting 
form toward him and pressed his lips to 
hers something dashed by them. 

“Ship ahoy! Aha, I caught you!” 

Looking up confusedly they beheld 
Kamaley’s cat-rigger bowling away to 
leeward, and both echoed his merry laugh. 














DEEP-WATER 
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HREE town- 

ships of Sim- 
coe County, 
Ontario, are 
named Tiny, 
Flos and Tay, 
after pet dogs 
of the daugh- 
ter of Gov- 
ernor Simcoe, 
the Canadian 
Viceroy at the 
time of the 
organization 
of the county. ‘Ten or fifteen years ago 
there was not a finer trout district in the 
province than the northern part of this his- 
toric section, embracing the townships 
named. And though the operations of the 
lumberman and the settler have wrought 
sad havoc with the streams and ponds, 
despite all Government laws and regula- 
tions looking to their preservation from 
pollution and diversion, there can to this 
very day be enjoyed good sport in certain 
of the waters which here abound. 

But, alas! neither the fun nor the day’s 
catch compares with the old times, be- 
fore the streams were made sawdust 
dumps. and the ponds drained off for 
“utility’s sake ”’—save the mark! 

Even now the trout fisherman can 
have a profitable day hereabouts—but it 
must be a good day, a long day and a 
working day, and if the fisherman be ar- 
dent, skillful and hardy a fifteen to twenty 
pound basket of six to eight inch trout 
will probably reward him, with perhaps a 
“beauty” or two to remind him of the 
possibilities of the waters. Or he may do 
better on a preserve, if he can stand the 
levy of the enterprising farmer who owns 
it and who has a shrewd idea of the reck- 
lessness with which the average devoted 
angler will pay for sport. I don’t know 
how it is with brother fishermen on this 
point, but my experience leads me to the 
belief that the most callous, unsympa- 


thetic, sordid and exacting man on the 


face of the earth is the old farmer who 
has a clutch on some trout creek or pond 
and is no fisher himself. 

When I first went trouting away up in 
North Simcoe there were no farmers own- 
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ing preserves and growing rich by extor- 
tion, nor did one need to be a practiced 
angler or work himself, like the aber- 
rated and misguided lover in “ The Dis- 
mal Swamp,” 

Through tangled underbrush, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 

And man never trod before. 

No! You could fish in comparative 
ease and comfort; and if it was a half- 
decent day, if there was prevailing that 

chastened tinge of the sky 
When the trout leaps highest to catch the fly ; 
if you had wind and cloud in favor, you 
poled into shore with seventy-five to one 
hundred pounds of monster deep-water 
trout on your raft at the close of one 
afternoon’s angling on a pond! 

“Pond fishing from a raft? Pshaw! 
Lazy, unexciting, unsportsmanlike!” you 
say; but hold on, my critical friend! Stay 
a moment, O creek crawler! Restrain 
ebullition for a brief while, thou stream 
stroller! Let me keep the platform for a 
page or two, so to speak, and if I do not 
convince you that pond fishing for trout 
is not lazy sport ; if I do not persuade you 
that it is the antithesis of “ unexciting ;” 
if I cannot prove to you that it abounds in 
the essentials of real sport, viz., activity, 
exhilaration and good results—then I 
shall have so utterly failed of my aim that 
I shall once and for all forswear pond 
fishing and never again put pen to paper 
in enthusiastic description of the pastime. 

How better can I proceed about the 
task than by detailing a typical trip to a 
North Simcoe trout pond. 

’ Twas on a bright September morning 
that four of us drove from the pretty lit- 
tle town of Barrie up the Penetaug road, 
our destination Patterson’s Pond, our mis- 
sion to catch trout and in a general 
way enjoy a “day off.” The quartette 
embraced the Preacher, the Doctor, the 
Mechanic and the Editor. Note how well 
assorted the party was—the Preacher for 
restrictive purposes, not to mention relig- 
ious influence ; the Doctor in case of acci- 
dent ; the Mechanic for practical uses ; 
the Editor to add ¢mpressement, look after 
the other fellows and subsequently elabo- 
rate the expedition. I thought, at the 
time, that we made a small but well- 
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selected crowd, and, as we bowled along 
at a ten-mile gait, and began to shake 
the sleep kinks out of us, I fancied the 
others had a shrewd suspicion of that 
nature likewise. 

It was a twenty-four-mile jog, but the 
morning was glorious and the drive in- 
tensely enjoyable. 

The breeze was low 

And the sunbeam bright. 
We had had a heavy thunder storm the 
previous night and it had purified the air, 
laid low the dust and given a refreshing 
to parched vegetation, besides auguring 
well for sport on the pond. 

“Tt seems strange to me,” observed the 
Preacher, referring to the prospects, “that 
a heavy downpour should make the fish- 
ing better. I should fancy it would wash 
food into the water and so divert the 
trout from our bait.” 

“But it acts just the opposite,” ex- 
plained the Mechanic, an authority on 
trouting. “I have found it always stir 
’em up— make them lively and hungry. 
There must be electricity, I guess, intro- 
duced into the water by the thunder storm, 
notwithstanding it riles the pond and 
blows in flies and washes in worms. 
Don’t you fear! Our bait is not going to 
be fought shy of.” 

“ By the bye, what sort of bait have we 
got?” queried the Doctor. 

“Worms,” replied the Editor. 

“ T have small minnows salted down and 
packed in moss,” said the Preacher. 

“My bait is acan of big white grubs, 
dug out of a rotten stump,” exclaimed 
the Mechanic, “and I’m going to beat you 
all catching fish.” 

“Tf [hit the right fly you won’t,” the 
Doctor declared. 

“Bosh!” rejoined the Mechanic. “We're 
not trudging down Pine River or the Hog 
Back to-day. We fish in a pond. Your 
flies ’1l take little white bellies on the sur- 
face. My grubs will draw rainbow plump- 
ers from away down deep. I tell you, 
Doc, real bait is the only stuff for trout, 
and you'd use it, too, if you were not too 
confoundedly lazy to dig it. Come, now! 
Confess!” 

“No, I’m hanged if I will,” laughed 
the fly fancier. “Give me a cunningly- 
devised hackle every time and you can 
have all the squirming reptiles you can 
find in a week’s grubbing. Why, Izaak 
Walton never used anything else!” he 
added with a sudden inspiration. 

“I’m not so sure about that, Doctor,” 
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ventured the Editor ; “I happen to have 
seen the veritable bait box which Walton 
carried. A brother journalist in Port 
Dover, who edits the /ndependent, has the 
article and can establish its identity be- 
yond doubt.” 

“Oh, that was what the oid man car- 
ried when he was a boy and didn’t know 
how to cast a fly. I know he invariably 
used the fly when he wanted to enjoy 
himself at his loved sport. Now that 
settles it!’ and the Doctor, who held the 
reins, gave the nigh horse a touch of the 
whip, which sent both off at a breakneck 
gait and stopped the talk for the time. 

As we slowed up, ascending a big hill, 
the Mechanic returned with the expression 
of a conviction that before he was half an 
hour on the pond the Dactor would be 
begging grubs for bait. 

Whereat the medico simply grunted a 
dissent. 

We made our distance in about three 
hours. Pulling up at a comfortable farm 
house we soon had our horses stabled 
and were hard at work getting our tackle 
into trim, which job finished we set out 
for the pond, in view from the barnyard, 
and presently reached its borders. It was 
a sheet of clear, cold water, covering 
about two acres, uneven in shape, with 
many a stump rising up above the sur- 
face, but not a sign of swamp or marsh in 
or about it. Its source was, clearly, hid- 
den springs. The outlet was in the shape 
of a small rivulet which took its way 
across a meadow and was lost in the 
depths of a big hardwood bush. 

“A raft! a raft! My kingdom for a 
raft !’’ exclaimed the Doctor, striking a 
dramatic attitude and then perching him- 
self on the snake fence and pulling out 
his pipe. 

“Lend a hand here, lazy bones, and 
you won’t need to sacrifice your king- 
dom!” It was the Mechanic, hatchet in 
hand and preparing to put together the 
half dozentwo-foot planks we had brought 
along, who thus advised. 

But the advice was lost. ‘ Not so, an’ 
it please you,” he returned. “ ‘Lay on, 
Macduff!’ I mean lay those boards on 
those cedar rails. / came out to fish, not 
to do carpenter work. What I omit in raft 
constructing I’ll supply in hauling up 
trout.” 

Fifteen minutes’ work sufficed to com- 
plete the raft, and it floated like a duck. 

“That's ours,” said the maker, referring 
to the Preacher and himself. “I'll not 
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put half the work on the one for you and 
the Editor. Anything is good enough for 
you fellows!” 

The Doctor was naturally slow mov- 
ing, but occasionally he could exert him- 
self into the liveliest activity. This was 
one of the occasions. He was down from 
the snake fence like a cat ; three bounds 
brought him to the edge of the pond, 
where the Editor stood, rod in hand, ad- 
miring the raft. 

“Jump!” he ordered, and the Editor 
obeyed. In quicker time than it takes to 
tell it the raft shot out from shore under 
the Doctor’s vigorous poling, and the 
Mechanic and his partner were veritably 
“left lamenting.” 

“Dang you, Doc!” was the Mechanic’s 
ejaculation, when he had roused himself 
to utterance out of the state of mingled 
surprise, consternation and indignation 
into which this high-handed act of appro- 
priation had thrown him. “If ever there 
was a mean, lazy, sneaky, tricky is 

And then, as ‘the fun as well as the 
audacity of the thing struck him and 
was heightened by the laughing voice of 
the Doctor calling back over the water : 
“Ta-ta! Much obliged! Watch me 
catch fish!” his ire gave place to a 
grin, which grew to a gurgle, and finally 
developed into a hearty “haw! haw!” 
in which the Preacher joined. 

Raft No. 1 headed for the far end of 
the pond at the Editor’s suggestion and 
raft No. 2 made for a point near the 
outlet and then anchored. For half an 
hour all on board fished faithfully and 
well, but to no purpose. Each couple 
kept close watch on the other to see who 
would start the luck. 

Suddenly the Preacher drew in a large 
trout. Almost at the same time the 
Mechanic began to struggle with a game 
fish, and, as he triumphantly held it aloft 
and asked “ How is that for grub?” the 
occupants of the other raft began to get 
excited. 

The Doctor vigorously but vainly cast 
on all sides. The Editor baited afresh, 
and most enticingly, but no fish took. 

No. 1 was about to up with the anchor 
and try another hole when—“ Ah! I’ve 
got you at last, my fine fellow!” The 
Doctor had a rise for the second time, and 





‘as he felt it was a catch, his whole burly 


frame quivered with excitement and glee. 
He gave his fish play and finally reeled in 
—a half pounder. 

“I'd sworn he was a two-pound trout,” 


he exclaimed disappointedly. “But the 
big ones are coming,” he went on con- 
fidently. ‘The words were not out of his 
mouth before the Editor drew up a trout 
that weighed a pound anda half if it went 
an ounce. : 

Another goes to the Doctor, and a sec- 
ond alsoto the Editor—the former small, 
the latter as large as the first. They 
throw and catch, basket and throw again, 
to hook a fish almost as soon as their bait 
disappeared in the water. 

But the Doctor’s fish are uniformly 
small—for pond trout—and show a de- 
cided contrast to those of the Editor, 
every one of which is a real beauty. 

“Try the worms,” the Editor ventures to 
suggest. “I’ve plenty to spare.” 

The Doctor pays no heed to the offer. 

“T would book my flies and give the 
line bait a trial,” the Editor again under- 
takes to advise, as he notes the gloom set- 
tling on his partner’s rubicund face at the 
diminishing size of his fish. 

This time it evokes an answer: “I’m 
fishing with flies, and I mean to catch big 
fish with ’em, too. Don’t you imagine 
those darn wriggling reptiles of yours are 
going to have it all their own way. ’Sh! 
Hoop! Didn't I tell you I 3 

But it was only a “white belly,” as the 
Mechanic called them, and small as the 
smallest. 

The Editor kept up his catch of magnif- 
icent, dark-hued fish, which bit not merely 
readily but ravenously. Within an hour 
and a half from the time the first fish was 
taken on raft No. 1 the Editor’s basket 
was full to overflowing, while the Doc- 
tor’s, a smaller creel, was only half up to 
the top. 

And what of raft*'No. 2? The crew 
call out “Lunch!” and pole for shore, 
where the others soon join them. 

The Preacher has a full basket, and the 
Mechanic ditto, witha big string besides. 
“We are hungry, same as the trout are,” 
the latter observes. “ Let the trout wait, 
say I. When we replenish the inner 
man we’ll attend to their appetites. How 
did you make out, Doctor? Just let’s 
have a_ squint ! Well, well, well! 
Small fry, every blessed one! Didn't I 
tell you so? Wasn’t I right when I said 
grubs were the stuff? Doctor, if I hadn’t 
had better luck than that I’d reel up and 
go off to sleep in the barn.” 

The Doctor took all this and much 
more raillery in good part, apparently. 
Yet it was quite evident that he felt in- 
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ward chagrin at his ill luck, and prayed 
to get even with his rivals and tormentors, 
who included both the Preacher and the 
Editor as well as the Mechanic. 

For instance, the Preacher in a quiet 
voice, but with a twinkle in his eye, sug- 
gested that likely it was the flies, not the 
fisherman, who was at fault. ‘ Now, per- 
haps, were you to employ larger flies you 
would kill larger fish,” he concluded. This 
was simply frightful to stand. But when 
the Editor proceeded to argue that a fish 
was a fish anyway, and, big or small, 
counted numerically, and in being caught 
constituted sport per se, and that, there- 
fore, in point of sport the Doctor was 
even up with the best of the party, the 
laceration of the Doctor’s finer feelings 
must have been something awful to bear. 

An hour’s rest and at it again go the 
two couples. Raft No. 1 this time takes 
up a position within twenty feet of No. 
2. The good luck attending its mate is 
shared on the part of the Editor, who 
keeps on hauling in fish averaging fully a 
pound. The fishing is steady and un- 
varying and the excitement knows no 
bounds. Three men are catching prize 
trout at every haul— glorious, dusky, 
gold-flecked fellows (the trout, of course), 
snappy as mud turtles and full of fight 
till the last moment, when you fractured 
their vertebre and plumped them inside 
the wicker. 

The Preacher fishes with a float, be- 
low which is twelve feet of line, a buck- 
shot sinker and a tempting bait of salted 
minnow. It is a sight to watch his usu- 
ally austere features relax and his whole 
visage fairly glow with exhilaration as he 
slowly draws up from the depths a grand 
and gamy trout that would make a whole 
meal fora man. He works carefully and 
methodically, without haste or fluster, but 
it is easy to see that every fibre of his be- 
ing is electrified, that his whole soul is in 
the keen sport. 

The Mechanic is more outwardly ardent. 
He strikes swiftly and promptly and reels 
in instead of pulling up. He seems to 
want his fish in a hurry and without cere- 
mony. There is no float on his line; a 
heavy sinker takes down the big white 
grub impaled on his Limerick to a depth 
of eighteen feet! ‘The nearer the bot- 
tom the bigger the fish ” is his philosophy. 
Mark how he economizes on bait! “ You 
waste time changing bait so often,” he 
says to the Preacher. “ This is my fourth 
fish with the one grub, or rather the skin 
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of a grub,” he declares. ‘“ You see how 
the water inflates it as it descends, so that 
it looks just as solid and juicy as when I 
took it from my box.” 

The Editor, with his red stable worm, 
angles unostentatiously but successfully. 

Heroically the Doctor sticks to his 
flies, to which never a large fish rises. At 
last he can stand it no longer. With ill- 
assumed carelessness he says to the Me- 
chanic : 

“I’ve half a mind to try those grubs of 
yours for once!” 

“Oh-ho!” is the grub fisher’s bantering 
reply. “I thought you were a strict dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton who never used 
anything but flies.” 

“ That’s all right; but I suppose a man 
can change off for the fun of the thing, if 
he wants to.” 

“Certainly. But I should suppose a 
man who thinks as much of the fly as you 
do 

“Oh, go on! 
here, old man. 
ing so much.” 

“ But I thought you were going to catch 
big fish with those flies. Why, you were 
going to make up in fish for what you 
scamped in raft building.” 

“Here, quit your nonsense and sling 
me a white reptile!” 

“Do you really mean to admit that 
flies are no good?” 

“T am willing to grant that on certain 
days and under certain circumstances you 
can substitute live bait for the hackle to 
advantage.” 

“Just so! And you want a white grub 
just now?” Here the Mechanic landed 
a royal specimen, and took his time to 
string him. “You want a grub, do you, 
Doctor?” he finally repeated, making a 
fresh throw with a fresh bait. 

Yes, confound you! And hurry up 
yelled the now aggravated Doctor. 

“Then the way to get one is to pole 
ashore and hunt through one of those 
stumps over yonder. No man who runs 
down my style of fishing and steals my 
raft is going to get any of my grubs!” 

“Well, I'll be Fs 

The Editor cut the Doctor short witha 
warning “’Sh!” and a look over toward 
the Preacher. 

“Here,” he whispered, “I'll back these 
worms against any white grubs that ever 
grew fat in a decayed stump.” 

And the Doctor meekly took the worms. 

A few fine fish rewarded him, but there 





Throw me over a grub 
You'll scare the fish talk- 
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suddenly came up a thunder storm, and 
at the first peal the fishing stopped like 
magic. 

But what an afternoon had been had! 
Think of acatch of trout averaging, when 
divided up, nearly sixty - two pounds 
apiece ! 

This was deep-water trouting from a 
raft. If it was tame or unsportsmanlike 
not one of the party has ever yet realized 
the fact. Indeed, I venture to say I can 
call together the four men who formed 
that party to Patterson’s Pond and have 
one and all declare on the market place 
that it was as good, honest, lively and 
profitable a day’s sport as any quartette 
of trout fishers ever enjoyed in a North 
Simcoe trout pond. 

Of course the Doctor and the Mechanic 
squabbled all the way home, and so spoiled 
the return trip, Ifancy I hear the reader 
Say. 

Wrong, sir, wrong! I declare most 
emphatically you are wrong. 

Judgment overtook the Mechanic for 
his treatment of the Doctor, just as it 
overtook the Doctor for his treatment of 
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the Mechanic. On reaching shore a big 
string of trout was missing from raft No. 
2. It had been tied to the raft, but had 
broken loose and gone to the bottom. 

Back went the carpenter, resolved to 
recover his fish or perish in the attempt. 
He finally located the string standing out 
in relief against the pebbly bed in four- 
teen feet of water. As he lay flat on the 
raft, shading his eyes with one hand 
while he grappled for the cord, the raft 
parted and the Mechanic had a beautiful 
bath. 

He came ashore dripping but happy 
and satisfied in the possession of his lost 
trout. 

Then the Doctor had his revenge. He 
took it in the shape of a powerful ren- 
dition of “ Down in the Depths: ” 

Down where the pearls lie sleeping, 
Down in the depths we go; 

Where elves their watch are keeping 
Down in the depths below. 

The old familiar words were sung again 
on the road to Barrie, and the voice 
which furnished the bass was that of 
the Mechanic himself. 


























“THE BREEZE WAS LOW 
AND THE SUNBEAM BRIGHT.” 








THE TORONTO BICYCLE CLUB. 


BY H. ENGLISH. 


THE roads in 
the vicinity of the 
city of Toronto 
are all fairly good. 
The Eastern or 
Kingston road, as 
it is generally 
called, for its en- 
tire length of 200 
miles is probably 
not excelled on 
this continent. 
- Beautiful scenery 
z is to be found in 
=| a few minutes’ 

riding in every 
direction. Tours of a day or two will 
take the rider through some of the pret- 
tiest scenery nature can pencil. The 
riding, whichever way out of the city 
you go, except the Lake Shore road, is 
excellent, and in the city there are the 
magnificent stretches of the Queen’s Park. 
. With these initial advantages it is not 
surprising that cycling early took root in 
Toronto, although, as one of that time 
writes me, “ my wheel weighed 85 pounds 
on the level, on a little slope it weighed 
100 pounds, and when I essayed the Win- 
chester Hill it weighed 185.” 

Captain Goulding enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having been the first to ride a 
genuine bicycle, and he tells many a good 
story of the early days when he was the 
wonder of the curious and the butt of 
the small boy. The work of those days 
was hard, but the hearts were earnest, and, 
following that gregarious force which cy- 
cling seems above all pastimes to develop, 
it was while wheelmen were still few that 
they banded together into a club. 

The credit of conceiving the idea of 
organizing a bicycle club is placed on the 
head of Mr. Harry Goulding, who was 
then a very enthusiastic wheelman and 
still is a firm friend of the club. At the 
first meeting there were but five wheels 
and their owners present, but soon the 
project took definite shape and the Tor- 
onto Bicycle Club was organized on April 
13, 1881, with the following, whose names 
I will hand down to posterity, as charter 
members: James B. Boustead, H. Gould- 
ing, W. Goulding, R. H. McBride, E. H. 





























Macklin, H. M. Blackburn, R. Pitman, 
C. E. Robinson, B. Hock and J. H. Gil- 
mour, for “the encouragement of cycling 
and the promotion of good fellowship 
among its members.” ‘The officers chosen 
were: For president, the Hon. J. B. Bou- 
stead ; captain, H. Goulding ; secretary- 
treasurer, J. H. Gilmour; first lieutenant, 
Basil Hock; second lieutenant, R. H. 
McBride; third lieutenant, H. M. Black- 
burn. 

It was not long, however, before the 
pioneers of the movement had plenty of 
company ; by the end of 1881 more thana 
score of riders mustered, all anxious to 
test their ability, and forthwith arrange- 
ments were made with the directors of the 
industrial exhibition for holding the first 
race meet under the direction of the club, 
and at this meeting the first of the large 
crop of laurels was plucked by the wear- 
ers of the since well-known badge of the 
maple leaf and beaver. But the zeal of 
the cyclist was not confined to mere ex- 
hibitions of skill on the track : several 
club runs were made to outside places. 
Messrs. McBride, Carswell, G. Warwick 
and P. K. Stern did the trip down to 
Whitby, and Carswell and Stern returned 
to the city the same day, making sixty 
miles, at that time a big thing. 

All through the summer of 1882 the 
local wheelmen were active in teaching 
recruits, whose enrollment enabled them 
to secure at the Toronto Exhibition a 
number of valuable prizes there competed 
for, the club flyers at that time being 
B. Hock and W. E. Carswell, and the 
close of the season saw the club with 
fifty-three members. By 1883 ambition 
soared to higher flights and a long-dis- 
tance trip from Toronto to Belleville, 117 
miles, brought out Messrs. Harry Ryrie 
(now president C. W. A.), R. H. McBride, 
A. F. Webster (now president T. B. C.), 
and a number of other members. 

The T. B.C. has furnished Canada with 
several fast riders from the time when, in 
1884, Lavender, Campbell, Doolittle and 
Johnstone went to the Montreal meet and 
took eleven out of fifteen medals and cups. 

The names of Davis, Johnstone, Laven- 
der, Campbell, Doolittle, Carswell, What- 
mough, Lingham, Holtby and others have 
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honorable mention in the club records of 
wheelmen for their prowess with the iron 
steed, but the palm must be awarded to 
Mr., now Dr., Perry E. Doolittle, the popu- 
lar club surgeon, who in his day probably 
won more honors than any racer under 
amateur colors. The doctor was one of 
the first riders in Canada, and the second 
issue of the Canadian Wheelman, of date 
October, 1883, says : “ His first attempt at 
riding was on a machine of his own man- 
ufacture, composed entirely of wood, and 
designed from engravings, never having 
seen a real bicycle. He learned to ride 
this wheel, and on one occasion did the 
distance from Aylmer to Strathroy, fifty 
miles, in one day. He next made an iron 
bicycle, using the barrel of an old gun for 
a backbone. At present he rides a 54- 
inch special ‘ British Challenge,’ weight 
36 pounds. He has to his credit a road 
record of 10,000 miles.” 

Unfortunately the Doctor has to be 
content now with the shadow of his tro- 
phies, for some years ago burglars raided 
his residence and carried off his case of 
medals, and he saw them no more. 

Another fast man was Mr. C. F. Laven- 
der, whose success under T. B. C. colors 
in 1885 and 1886 is still the admiration 
of all wheelmen of Canada and adjoining 
States. At the C. W. A. meet in Mon- 
treal in 1886 he won all the principal 
prizes from several very fast riders, and 
in 1885, at Woodstock, he won three 
firsts, and the same year he won in all fif- 
teen first prizes, including the one-mile 
championship of Canada. 

H. T. Davies also was the winner of 
many medals and cups while racing un- 
der the blue and red, and held the one- 
mile championship of Canada from all 
comers during 1887 and 1888. At long- 
distance riding members of the club have 
made themselves a name. In 1884 Cap- 
tain Webster rode from Toronto to Belle- 
ville andreturned to Trenton, a distance of 
i31 miles, in one day. This record stood 
best until 1887, when Webster and Lav- 
ender rode to Kingston, doing the dis- 
tance, 171 miles, in twenty-one hours, 
actual riding time seventeen hours and 
twenty-one minutes. This time has not 
yet been beaten on this road. Many 
others have won honorable mention. As 
‘a club for largest number of wheelmen 
in uniform at the C. W. A. meets the T. 
B. C. has won a very large number of 
trophies, and in its rooms is a fine display 
of plate, the awards of merit. 


BICYCLE CLUB. 
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At the meet in Toronto in 1884 eighty- 
four wheels were in line, but the games 
in Hamilton during the Summer Carnival 
of last year saw the largest turnout of 
wheelmen ever made by any club in Can- 
ada, one hundred and thirty-one T. B. C. 
men answering to roll call, winning for 
the club by a large majority from other 
visiting clubs the handsomest silver cup 
probably ever given at any bicycle tour- 
nament, and valued at $150. 

As was natural from such progress as 
the club has made, the year 1889 was the 
most successful in its annals. Every day 
added to its membership ; each month saw 
some new honor won and added to its 
laurels, and the future prospects are most 
encouraging. The membership is now 
considerably over two hundred, and 
fully ninety per cent. of them are active 
riders. 

One of the events of the year will be 
the opening, no doubt, of the new club 
house, which will have within it every fa- 
cility for the physical and mental well be- 
ing of the members, including a splendid 
gymnasium, baths, recreation rooms, li- 
brary, etc. 

The following are the present officers : 
President, A. F. Webster ; vice-president, 
W. H. Cox; secretary, C. W. Lowes; 
treasurer, Alf Bryant; station secretary, 
W. Lee; captain, W. H. Chandler ; first 
lieutenant ordinaries, W. Robins ; second 
lieutenant ordinaries, Jas. Milne; first 
lieutenant safeties, F. B. Robins ; second 
lieutenant safeties, W. G. McClelland ; 
bugle major, J. N. Greece ; club reporter, 
H.C. Pease; club surgeon, Dr. Doolittle ; 
committee of management, Messrs. F. F. 
Peard, W. H. West, R. H. McBride and 
R. T. Blachford ; musical conductor, E. T. 
Coates ; pianist, A. F. Burns. 

Every year the strength of the club 
has been recruited and its roll of honors 
added to: naturally under this continual 
influx of members the club found its quar- 
ters too small and in 1887 it secured a 
house on Church street, which it fitted up 
handsomely, and there it is to be found 
pending the erection of a proposed new 
club house, of which we give an illustra- 
tion from the architect’s elevation. 

The social standing of theclub is of the 
very best, and it is one of the proud boasts 
of the club that at all its outings the 
members have been careful to sustain the 
fair name of Toronto and to add to its 
laurels and that of the club by their con- 
duct. 
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THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME COMPLETED. 


ANOTHER milestone of OuTING on the highway 
What delights 
How the attrac- 


of literature of amateur sport. 
we have had by the wayside! 
tions grew as we journeyed! Once we knew 
only the joys of the cyclist; now these pages 
echo the pleasures of every gentle sport, ‘and 
either sex, both young and old, may drink from 
this fountain, and with every draught take in 
new life and purge whatever mars the ideal of a 
most perfect life. Amid the tendency of mod- 
ern fiction toward the sensuous and sensation- 
al, OUTING goes steadily on in her virtuous 
course and strews blessings in every household 
where she is bidden to enter; quickening the 
imagination with wholesome thoughts, delight- 
ing the senses with pure joys, giving rest unto 
the weary and recreation to those in leisure. 
No publication has to-day a nobler mission than 
OutTiING. From the first to the last page of each 
volume OUTING preaches the gospel of whole- 
some living, entertaining the young, quicken- 
ing the aged. How this work is wrought and 
what encouragement we deserve let those say 
who have been our companions hither. 


J. H. WorMAn, 
Editor in Chief. 


* 
* * 
THE FUTURE OF YACHT RACING. 


FROM a racing standpoint the yachting season 
now on the wane has been a dismal failure. 
There would have been no element of com- 
petition at all had it not been for the forty-foot 
class. Some of these have been raced in a 
spirited manner and with rare skill and judg- 
ment, while others have merely given half- 
hearted imitations of craft contesting for cups. 
There is no use denying the fact ; we have been 
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taught some extraordinary lessons in the noble 
art of mug hunting by the Scotch cutter A/inerva, 
with her Scotch skipper, Charlie Barr, and her 
alert and agile Scottish crew. Since she was 
purchased by Mr. John Lee Carroll she has 
been raced with pluck and persistence. She 
has contended against the whole Burgess fleet, 
and only one of them, the Gossoon, has been 
able to vanquish her. It is still a disputed 
question which is the better boat of the two. If 
has been a matter of surprise to American 
yachtsmen that the Minerva in her third year, 
and with so many crack “‘ forties’’ against her, 
has managed to show such wonderful form. 
Whether she can maintain it next season re- 
mains to be seen. 

The seventy-foot class last year furnished ex- 
ceedingly fine sport. TZitania, Katrina, Sham- 
rock, Bedouin and Gracie took part in many an 
exciting struggle, and the 77tania, under the 
skillful guidance of Captain Haff, proved herself 
invincible. This year she is not being raced 
on account of the ill health of the wife of her 
owner, Mr. C. O. Iselin, and thus one boat 
which could always be depended upon for earn- 
est work and proud endeavor has spent the 
summer under a cruising rig. The cutter Ae- 
douin did not fit out on account of a death in the 
family of her owner, Mr. Archibald Rogers. 
Thus the racing was confined to the Shamrock, 
Katrina and Gracie, and very disappointing it 
proved. 

In the schooner classes the results have been 
still more unsatisfactory. The two New York 
cracks, Sea Fox and Grayling, whose picturesque 
and exciting struggles last year were watched 
with enthusiasm, have only met once this 
season, and that was in the Goelet Cup contest. 
Sea Fox, since her sale by Commodore A. Cass 
Canfield, has lost the magnificent speed which 
once distinguished her. Grayling has not been 
raced, her owner, Commodore Fish, doing nearly 
all his sailing in a smart little catboat in Green- 
port harbor. So Boston in the ‘‘ two-sticker” 
class has had it all her own way. Merlin, 
(Enone and Quickstep, three Burgess schooners, 
have monopolized all the honors. Few of the 
larger schooners went into commission until 
just before the cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club, the spring regatta of that organization, 
which used to attract all the big schooners, 
seeming to have lost its charm. 
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The fact of it is the era of big schoonegs is 
over. They will in a few years be obsolete. 
Their place is destined ‘to be filled by steam 
and auxiliary steam yachts. This is a rapid 
age, and yachtsmen when they start out for a 
cruise want to be reasonably certain of mak- 
ing port. They are tired of the calms and 
doldrums of Long Island Sound, and with the 
aid of steam they can laugh them to scorn. 
There will always be a class of racing schoon- 
ers, but in the opinion of the best authorities 
they will be smaller than Sea Fox or Grayling. 

Thus, judging from the experience of this 
season, yacht racing is on the decline. True, in 
the smaller clubs, which boast only of cats and 
jib-and-mainsail boats, the regattas have been 
amply filled and vigorously contested. But the 
regattas of the New York, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian, New York Corinthian and Larchmont 
clubs were wretched failures in contrast with 
those of recent years. 

There are two methods, in my judgment, by 
which the pristine splendor of yacht racing can 
be revived. The first is the formation of a rep- 
resentative body modeled after the lines of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Great Britain and 
composed of delegates from the recognized 
yacht clubs of the country. The association 
should be empowered to adopt a uniform sys- 
tem of classification and measurement to prevail 
in all the clubs, and thus abolish the present 
annoying anomalies under which a yacht win- 
ning a prize under the rules of one club would 
be a loser under the rules of another. Our 
yachtsmen as a class are remarkable for their 
sound sense. Most of them think the time is 
ripe for a thorough reform of the absurdities 
and incongruities which now prevail, and there 
can be no practical objection to the formation of 
such a governing body as I suggest, with power 
to adjudicate upon all disputed points and settle 
all differences. 

The second method is the substitution of 
money prizes for cups. It is very expensive 
indeed to equip and runaracing yacht. Most 
yacht owners would prefer cold cash to more or 
less artistic mugs, which after being won are 
rather burdensome than otherwise to their pos- 
sessors, Of course an exception should be 
made in favor of the Goelet prizes for schooners 
and sloops, which occupy the same position 
here that the Queen’s cups fill on the other side 
of the Atlantic. It seems to me that we shall 
have to follow the example of England and 
give money instead of plate if we want to revive 
interest in yacht racing. The season in England 
has been remarkable for its success, while here 
it has been most disappointing. American 
yachtsmen need not be ashamed of following 
the English lead, especially as they are sure to 
improve largely upon the methods which now 
prevail in Great Britain. 

SINBAD THE SAILOR. 


* # 
POINTERS AND SETTERS. 


As a rule the setters are in the majority of 
about four to one, as compared with pointers, in 
the entries for our coming field trials. This dis- 
crepancy is a circumstance which one cannot 
help remarking, and is only to be accounted for 
by the preponderance of English setters in the 
country, owing to that being the fashionable 


breed of the day ; it certainly cannot arise from 
the setter’s superiority for steadiness in field 
work, for there can be no dispute but that the 
pointer is superior to the setter, and once a 
pointer is well broken he is always amenable to 
discipline, whereas the more erratic setter con- 
stantly requires drilling. An objection may be 
raised as to the pointer’s slower movements, 
although this cannot be, taken in all cases, as 
some pointers can get over the ground as fast 
as any setter. Those rivals, the Gordons and 
the Irish, are both excellent field dogs, but the 
latter has too much of the Milesian element in 
him to make a successful competitor in field- 
trial contests, though no better animal can be 
got to shoot over for a good long day over a 
rough country. 

The Irish Setter Club of America, which has 
lately been reorganized, will do much to bring 
this grand breed to the front. For dash, endur- 
ance and looks the Irish setter has no superior 
and few equals. At present the ‘‘ Reds” have 
not much show in the field trials, as not over a 
dozen are entered against over four, hundred 
representatives of other breeds which will take 
part in the various trials soon to come off. One 
point in favor of the Irish setteris of great im- 
portance, and is sometimes overlooked—that he 
suits himself to acclimatization better than any 
breed ; he is the only dog that can stand the pe- 
culiarly trying climate of China for any length 
of time. They are great favorites there, and I 
have repeatedly sent consignments of grand ani- 
mals to friends in the land of the ** heathen Chi- 
nee.’’ One quartette in particular, which came 
from the wilds of Kerry, was as near perfection 
as any canines could be. Thedark mahogany red 
of the show bench is not the true color of the 
breed. The real bona-fide dog is of a much 
lighter red, and has not the heavy body nor 
deep feathering of the show dog. It is to be 
hoped that they will be seen more frequently in 
field trials, now that they are becoming such fa- 
vorites, but it is very questionable whether any 
breed of setter can compete with the pointer 
in these field contests, where steadiness and 
‘*nose”’ are the two great essentials. 

Tuomas S. BLACKWELL. 


#"* 
BASEBALL. 


THE leading amateur organizations have not 
for years past had such a successful season of it 
as they have had this year. Not only have they 
shown up in better form in the field than ever 
before, but society has recognized the attractions 
of the baseball field to an extent never before 
equaled, the patronage given the contests of 
the college clubs in the metropolis in June and 
of the Amateur Athletic Union club nines and 
those of the Amateur League in the metro- 
politan contests throughout the season being 
especially noteworthy. 

The contests for the college championship be- 
tween the university nines of Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton were witnessed by crowds ag- 
gregating over twenty thousand people, some- 
thing unprecedented in the history of college 
ballgames. This contest, by the way, varied 
this season from the ordinary series of games, 
inasmuch as, instead of a regular series of 
games between the nines of Harvard, Yale, and 
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Princeton, the nine of the latter college were left 
out in the cold, as far as Harvard was concerned, 
the Yale nine alone competing with Harvard for 
championship honors. — Yale did not follow this 
example, however, as they played their series 
with Princeton. These two college club nines 
began their series together in May, Yale leading 
off with a victory in the game played on May 3 
at New Haven, when Stagg, of Yale, and Young, 
of Frinceton, were the opposing pitchers, Yale 
winning by the close score of 3 to 2. 

Their next meeting took place on May 24, at 
Princeton, where the same pitchers faced each 
other. This game was more closely contestéd 
than the other, Yale finding it impossible to score 
a single run in the game, while Princeton had to 
be content with one run, they winning by 1 too 
in a full nine-innings contest.’ This close fight- 
ing led to the largest gathering of spectators 
ever seen at a match between the two colleges 
on the occasion of their third game of the series, 
played at the Polo Grounds on June 14, nearly 
seven thousand people being present, the scene 
being one of unusual attraction owing to the 
brilliant assemblage of ladies on the grand stand. 
This third contest ended in a drawn game, the 
score standing at 8 to 8 when darkness stopped 
further play at the end of the eighth innings. 
This tie game was played off at Eastern Park, in 
the outskirts of Brooklyn, on June 8, when 
nearly six thousand spectators were present, 
despite the difficulties of reaching the ground in 
the tally-ho coaches. In this game Stagg and 
Young were again in the box, and thistime Yale 
won by 6 to 5, thus winning the series, best two 
out of three, the contest being marked by the 
best exhibition of the beauties of the game ever 
seen between nines of the two colleges. 

The series between Harvard and Yale began 
on May 17, at New Haven, on which occasion 
the Yale nine, with Stagg in the box against 
Downer, obtained an easy victory over Harvard 
by the one-sided score of 8too. They did not 
meet again until May, 31, and in the interim 
Harvard had materially improved in their play, 
and the result was a victory for Harvard, at 
Cambridge, by a score of 10 to 8, the same 
pitchers facing each other as before. On June 
21 the rival nines met for the third time, and at 
Cambridge again, and this time the attend- 
ance beat the record of college club contests, 
over ten thousand people crowding the ground 
to excess on the occasion. Stagg did not oc- 
cupy the box in this match, Dalzel filling the 
position in his place, Bates pitching for Harvard 
in Downer’s place. The result was a victory 
for Harvard by the close score of 4 to 3, and the 
scene that night at Cambridge was one unpre- 
cedented for wild revelry. The fourth game 
was played at New Haven, on June 24, when 
Yale won by a score of 7to1. Stagg again 
pitched for Yale and with telling effect, but 
Bates was not in good form, and after five in- 
nings Downer took his place and finished the 
game, but he could not equal Stagg, and so a 
signal defeat was the result. This necessitated 
a fifth game on neutral ground, and this last 
contest took place at Springfield, Mass., on 
June 28, on which occasion Stagg and Bates 
were again the opposing pitchers, the result of the 
contest being the success of Yale by the close 
score of 4 to 3, Yale thereby winning the series 
—best three out of four games. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The aggregate of runs scored in the Yale- 
Princeton series was Yale, 17; Princeton, 16. 
In the Yale and Harvard series the aggregate 
was Yale, 30; Harvard, 18. Stagg pitched in 
five victories and no defeat; Young in two vic- 
tories and three defeats ; Downer in one victory 
and two defeats, and Bates in one victory and 
two defeats, and Dalzel in no victory and one 
defeat. The whole series of games in which the 
nines of the three universities took part were 
the best contested and the most numerously 
attended of any series of college contests on 
record. 

In the freshmen series between Yale and Har- 
vard the Harvard men won both games, by 
II to 7 at Cambridge and 7 too at New Haven. 
Yale won the freshmen series with Princeton. 

The series of contests in the Amateur League 
arena of the metropolis have proved to be of 
unusual interest this season, and the League 
games, like those of the colleges, have been very 
fashionably attended. The competing nines 
differed from those of 1889 in one respect, the 
nine of the Orange (N. J.) Athletic Club having 
been replaced by that of the Englewood Field 
Club, of Englewood, N., J., the other three nines 
being the old rivals of the Staten Island Athletic 
and the Staten Island Cricket clubs, with the 
nine of the Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn. 
The latter club opened its new ball grounds at 
Bay Ridge this season, and hereafter will be on 
an equal footing with the other clubs of the 
league in this respect. The rules of the Ama- 
teur League differ fromm those governing the ° 
nines of the clubs of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, inasmuch as they admit of the playing 
of professional experts in the positions of 
pitcher and catcher, the Amateur Athletic Union 
rules allowing of no professionals in their club 
nines. 

The competing club nines in the Amateur 
Athletic Union’s baseball arena for 1890 in the 
metropolitan district are those of the New Jersey 
Athletic Association, and the Manhattan, New 
York, Berkeley and Yonkers athletic clubs, and 
up to the close of July the nine of the New 
Jersey Athletic Association was in the van, with 
the nines of the New York, Manhattan, Yonkers 
and Berkeley athletic clubs following in order. 
All but the New Jersey nines were newly- 
organized nines, and it will take the whole sea- 
son to get them up to anything like the good 
form the New Jersey nine was in the last part 
of the season. Among the single figure con- 
tests worthy of note in the A, A. U. arena dur- 
ing May, June and July were the New Jersey 
nine’s victory over the Manhattan Athletic 
Club’s nine on June 11, marked by a score of 
4 to 3; the New York Athletic Club’s victory 
over the Berkeley nine at the Polo Grounds on 
July 4, marked by a score of 3 to 2, and that 
won by the Yonkers Athletic Club at Yonkers, 
on July 12, over the Manhattan Club’s nine 
by 5 to 4. To show the improvement in the 
nines of the Manhattan and Berkeley clubs, it is 
only necessary to state that the strong team of 
the New Jersey Club had difficulty, on July 12, 
in defeating the Berkeleys by 6 to 5, and on 
July 19 in winning against the Manhattans at 
Bergen Point by 7 to 6, while on August 2 the 
New Jersey nine had tosuccumbto the N. Y. A.C. 
by 4 to 3. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
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GAME BAG AND GUN. 


SEPTEMBER is to the shooter what May is to the 
trout fisherman—high season. True, July and 
August are months of legal hunting, but then the 
territory is limited and the species of game con- 
fined to a few subjects, mostly birds of the shore 
and meadowland, the various varieties of the 
bay snipe, plover and sandpiper order. Sep- 
tember adds to the list—generally speaking, 
though there are some States and counties in 
which we may not kill—red, gray, black and fox 
squirrels, all of the duck family and the ruffed 
and pinnated grouse, commonly called ‘‘ pheas- 
ant,”’ ‘‘partridge’’ and ‘‘ prairie chicken.”’ 

Woodcock may in many of the States be shot 
in July and August, and they have been fairly 
plentiful this season, much more so than during 
some of the last few years. The ruffed grouse 
and the grouse of the prairies are reported in fa- 
vorable quantities. The wild duck, like the 
woodcock, is gradually being exterminated in 
the United States, but from general reports it 
would seem that this season’s prospects for the 
flight are quite equal to those of last year, 
though it is a trifle early to pass judgment on 
the water fowl. . Quail shooting begins a little 
later, October, but it is not out of place to re- 
mark that the prospects for sport at this excel- 
lent game will far excel those of the last two 
seasons, for poor ‘‘ Bob White’’ has had, time to 
thrive a bit since the awful blizzard of 1888, 
when his family suffered so great a loss. In 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, I am told, not 
one quail has been seen since the great snow 
storm. 

The prevailing topic among local sportsmen 
just at present is the doing away with the legal 
shooting of woodcock in August in New York, 
and while there are many persons who are dis- 
pleased at the new law there are many more 
who are gratified. There is no doubt that sum- 
mer cock shooting is a barbarous pastime, and 
though many chivalrous sportsmen practiced 
it, they did so because it was the law and be- 
cause they felt it was better that the birds be 
discriminately killed by sportsmen for sport 
alone than be potted for marketing purposes. 
One thing in connection with the new law is 
highly gratifying—the vast number of baby 
grouse killed by the lower class of summer 
cock hunters will now be spared for the honor- 
able sportsman in the true legal season. 

Years ago it was not considered necessary to 
consult the printed game laws any more often 
than at suchtimes when weshouldered or armed 
our gun to hunt for the particular game in sea- 
son, but now no sportsman is safe without a 
game law schedule constantly in his possession 
and before his eyes. We remember the time 
when the legal cock or grouse season meant 
that we could bag these birds throughout an 
entire State, but in these times, when the cock- 
ney pot hunter, vulgar market supplier and in- 
discriminate boy gunner have necessitated 
stringent local regulation, we find it almost un- 
safe to pull a trigger without determining ex- 
actly the spot we are in and having the game 
laws before us, like the rear sight of a rifle; 
for while it may be legal in one county to bag 
this or that bird, in many neighboring counties 
thelaw may be wholly different. 

CuAs. BARKER BRADFORD. 
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CANOEING. 


THE contempt expressed by catboat sailors 
for canoe sailing was turned to unqualified ad- 
miration one day in July, on New York Bay, 
when four canoes covered the four-mile course 
in less time than the fastest catboat present. 
The fastest seventeen-foot catboat about New 
York, Bon Ton, was in the race. To add to the 
credit of the canoes it must be added that the 
water was rough and wind strong, so that the 
cats had to sail with reefed sails, and made bad 
weather of it at that. Canoe TZo/tee beat Bon 
Yon just five minutes, and four canoes out of the 
six starters came in ahead of the winning cat in 
The race was that of the New York 
Bay branch of the Mosquito Fleet, which club 
allows all boats under twenty-two feet to enter 
its races, thus making it possible for canoes and 
cats both to enter the same event. 

June and July furnish a long list of canoeing 
events, longer than that of any previous year, 
as in addition to the usual canoe club regattas 
there were many other races in which canoes 
were invited to enter. Curiously, the many im- 
portant events have been won by as many ca- 
noes, no canoe winning more than two notable 
sailing races and most of the winners scoring 
but one victory. The conditigns of the races 
were different, wind, tide, etc., and the boats are 
now so near equal—the best of them—that very 
little in rig, ballast, finish or handling not just 
as it should be resulted in a failure for that ca- 
noe. All of the races have been hotly contested. 
One very noticeable feature about the 1890 
racing canoes is that they all go into a race 
in perfect condition. The hulls are rubbed 
down smooth and oiled before each race, centre- 
boards polished and rig put in prime shape, so 
that the sailing time in all races has been fast. 

The racing canoes are departing more and 
more from the lines of the cruising canoe, and 
perhaps for the best. There are certain features 
necessary to attain speed which upset all cruis- 
ing plans—the plate centreboard in the middle 
of the canoe being one of them.. A canoe need 
not.be a purely racing machine to win races, 
but it is impossible to arrange a race winner so 
as to permit of sleeping comfortably in its cock- 
pit. The racer may be a cruising canoe in every 
other respect, using of course, on a cruise, 
smaller sails than would be carried when racing. 

A challenge has been received by the New 
York Canoe Club from the Canadian Club for 
the N. Y. C. C. International Challenge Cup. 
Mr. Ford Jones will represent Canada, and the 
races will be held on New York Bay in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Blake, of Brooklyn, now holds the 
cup, having won it in 1888, when he raced with 
Stewart, the Englishman, C. B. Vaux. 

Pia 

FooTBALL on Sunday in Scotland has reached 
such a stage that certain parish ministers find it 
necessary to approve of the game on the Sabbath 
afternoon, providing the young players go to 
church in the morning. 


* 
* * 


THE Maryland Wheelmen have issued a little 
book—to be given away—containing a list of 
league hotels and their rates, addresses of local 
consuls, information about roads and distances, 
constitution, by-laws, etc. 
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The Inner Court. 





